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THE MARTYRED NATION. 
Out of the deafening boom and crash, 
out of the stifling reek 
Above the shouting of valiant men and 
the heart-drawn moans of the 
weak, . 
Over the press of a conquering host 
and over the battle-cries, 
Hear ye the voice of Belgium floating 
toward the skies: 
“What was the charge against me? 
What had I done amiss 
That the dastardly Hun should visit 
me with a penalty great as this? 
Blasting me off creation! Stripping 
my flesh and bone! 
I had no lot in his quarrel, I did 
but defend mine own.” 


Over the thundering cannon’s roar, 
over the trumpet’s blare, 

Over the smash of falling stone and 
the lurid, leaping glare, 

Over the pant of madden’d men and 
the scream of hurtling shell, 

Hear ye the voice of England, clear as 
a twilight bell: 

“Oh! lion-hearted nation, bravest of 
all the braves, 

For your splendid sake my stalwart 
sons are speeding across the 
waves; 

So set your teeth in your travail, 
Fleming and bold Walloon; 

I will place you back in your olden 


state, I will see you righted 
soon.” 

Over the earth’s wide surface in every 
human heart 


There’s a throb for the stricken na- 
tion that so gallantly played her 
part, 

That suffered hell’s keenest torture, 
yet fell with her flag unfurl’d. 

But hark to that rising murmur, the 

voice of the outer world: 

“Death to the fell destroyer! 

with the lustful Hun! 

England, mother of pity, see that the 

work is done. 

See that this martyred nation lives 

through the night of pain 

To rise, avenged, in the morning and 

come to her own again.” 

The Academy. W. H. Gadsdon. 


Down 
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TO GOETHE. 

Goethe, who saw and who foretold 

A world revealed 

New-springing from its ashes old 

On Valmy field, 

When Prussia’s sullen hosts retired 

Before the advance 

Of ragged, starved, but freedom-fired 

Soldiers of France; 

If now those clear Olympian eyes 

Through smoke and rage 

This world in travail scrutinize, 

What think you, Sage? 

Are these the armies of the Light 

That seek to drown 

The light of lands where freedom’s 
fight 

Has won renown? 

Will they blot also out your name 

Because you praise 

All works of men that shrine the 
flame 

Of Beauty’s ways, 

Because you knew no tribal hate, 

Nor, drunk with pride, 

Saw but a single swollen State 

And nought beside, 

Nor dreamed of drilling Europe's 
mind 

With threat and blow 

The way professors have designed 

Genius should go? 

Or shall a people rise at length, 

And see, and shake 

The fetters from their giant strength 

And grandly break 

This pedantry of feud and force, 

To man untrue, 

Thundering and blundering on 
course 

To death and rue? Laurence Binyon. 


The Westminster Gazette. 


its 





THE GUEST. 
Rude is the dwelling, low the door, 
No chamber this where men may 
feast, 
I strew clean rushes on the floor, 
Set wide my window to the East. 


I can but set my little room 
In order, then gaze forth and wait; 
I know not if the Guest will come, 
Who holds aloft his starry state. 
Edward Dowden. 
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WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 


If the definition of war is violence 
and its object (to use the words of 
Admiral Fisher) is to strike first, to 
strike hard, and to strike anyhow, then 
the purpose of civilization is peace, 
which may be described Joosely as the 
intention to live and to let live. In Ger- 
many, aS we now know, war was the 
central purpose and philosophy; as we 
can all see, it is being waged by the 
Germans in one single and applied na- 
tional effort regardless of the means, 
the costs, or the consequences: it is 
thus the physical expression of a na- 
tion and a race. 

This blast of battles, this concen- 
trated onslaught of millions of men be- 
lieving in the righteousness of force, 
has fallen upon Europe like some ele- 
mental disturbance and upset all our 
calculations. We were not ready for 
so furious a hurricane. We did not 
want to be ready for it. We affected 
even ‘to believe that the fewer the 
preparations we made to meet it, the 
less likely it was to come; and so as 
men who build their villages on the 
slopes of a volcano we stand aghast be- 
fore the eruption, stricken in all our 
wisdom. In this country, in particular, 
our civilization is perturbed. Proudly, 
but firmly, we refused to entertain the 
notion of a Citizen Army. We cut 
down our ships to the minimum of 
conditional safety. We objected any 
longer to be regarded as a fighting 
peopie, a nation of soldiers. We were 
men of peace, of progress and reform. 
We declined to believe in wars—better 
do a shopwalk than the “sentry go” 
of the continent. All that sort of mar- 
tial business was over. England set 
her face very resolutely for the ideals 
and conditions of peace. 

In the days when wars were peri- 
odic, short, decisive, and heroic, the 
peoples expected them, believed in 


them, and relished them. The braves 
and gallants had their day, then the 
Armies returned—a few men less, a 
few men maimed, it scarcely seemed to 
matter; moreover, the result was real 
and the honor abiding. Even in the 
Napoleonic wars it was so. There was 
no idea of arming the people. Men 
went about their business very much 
as usual. The private correspondence 
of the time shows a curious stoicism 
or indifference. “Boney” was the ter- 
ror of his age, no doubt, but our sol- 
diers were dancing on the eve of 
Waterloo and nobody seems to have 
been very much concerned at any 
time. 

“Boney,” so to speak, was all in the 
day’s work. There had always been 
some such warlike figure. Indeed, we 
appear to have been far more excited 
about the doings of Nelson with Lady 
Hamilton than we were about Nelson’s 
victories. War was, in fact, a profes- 
sion for the brave and the adventur- 
ous. The rest of us looked upon it 
rather in the light of an incidental 
spectacle. 

The Kaiser’s war is different. War 
with him and the Germans is a racial 
movement. It is not a question of an 
Army of professional soldiers attack- 
ing other professional soldiers, it is an 
invasion of the entire male population 
armed and trained methodically and 
scientifically for the specific purpose 
of conquest and aggrandizement. Every 
male is in a uniform and shoulders a 
rifle, from sixteen to fifty years of age. 
Every reserve, every resource of the 
country is seized and directed for the 
sole purposes of war. The entire male 
energy of a race is marshalled and ap- 
plied to the one object in view—the 
destruction of the enemy, and will be 
so applied until success or failure ar- 
rests it. 
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We, with our other views of civiliza- 
tion, who are not so marshalled and 
directed, have been taken aback. We 
had grown out of the perpetual war 
idea of history. We never expected 
our lands to be laid waste, our cities 
to be razed to the ground, our houses 
to be looted, our populations to be ren- 
dered homeless and outcast; a whole 
people to be driven out of their coun- 
try; we had hoped such things were 
obsolete. In a word, our civilization 
has been taken at a disadvantage. 
Europe, which had not seen war for 
a long generation, was not prepared 
for it—did not know the rules, was not 
sure that there were any rules. The 
awakening has been as swift as it has 
been terrible. 

In Belgium, civilians “sniped” the 
Germans and promptly saw their cities 
burnt down. Peasants found them- 
selves marching at the head of Ger- 
man columns, prodded forward by 
bayonets. When the Germans ap- 
proached Paris, a million or so of peo- 
ple fled from the capital to Bordeaux 
and other safe places, tournedos a la 
Bordelaise, as those who stayed behind 
wittily called them. Men see their be- 
longings taken away and don’t know 
what to do—they are not in uniform; 
their civilization teaches them that as 
non-combatants they have no right of 
protest, and if they do retaliate they 
are stood up against a wall and shot 
for miscreants. All this is hard, inex- 
plicable. Peopies don’t understand it. 
How should they? It does not seem 
right, or fair, or human. Why, if their 
country is invaded, should they not 
defend it like a man, and to a man? 
What are the rules? Are there any 
rules? And then comes the inevitable 
question: “Well, what are we to do?” 

The other day, at the Zoo, a man I 
got into conversation with asked me 
that, and pointed ‘here and there. 
“B—— bathos!” he kept on saying, and 
as I surveyed the scene it did seem 


queer, almost ludicrous. Watching the 
Polar bear lazily dive into his pond 
there stood around and about inter- 
mixed with nurses and children, men 
and women rich and poor, French and 
English; a party of wounded soldiers, 
their arms in slings, one of them lean- 
ing on crutches, and quite close to them 
stood a couple of Territorials, very 
young, rather conscious, very reserved. 
And there stood three jolly-looking 
Belgian soldiers smoking cigarettes, 
and a little further off was a French 
soldier shaking hands with a lady in 
furs. Just beyond was a Highlander 
in a kilt that I fancy must have been 
picked up somewhere in Flanders (it 
was not Scottish, anyway), and he had 
a bandage round his neck, and in 
either hand held two laughing children. 
And further back, peering over a boy 
scout, stood a tall fellow in a blue uni- 
form, and I wondered if he had come 
from Antwerp. 

“You see,” said my questioner, 
“French, Belgian, and English soldiers 
watching that bear, while every 
damned man in Germany is invading 
their countries. I don’t understand, do 
you? I cannot get the perspective of 
the thing. Why, if every German is 
fighting to destroy us, our homes, our 
riches and liberties, are we not all 
fighting against them—shooting, mur- 
dering, and burning too? Can you tell 
me? What does this nice discrimina- 
tion mean? Why am I not armed in- 
stead of looking at this podgy old tame 
bear? Why this polite restraint? 
Look, fourteen, no, seventeen soldiers 
idle! Seventeen men might shoot sev- 
enteen Germans. Why aren’t they 
shooting? All the Germans are shoot- 
ing somewhere. Why are we fighting 
in kid gloves, when we ought all to be 
fighting, ay, and the women too, to the 
death? Can you explain? To me, it 
is all a mystery.” 

My reasonableness seemed to madden 
him. “Oh, I know,” he broke in, “busi- 
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ness aS usual. The shops have to go 
on, The theatres must run or there 
would be a crisis. Everything must go 
on. We all have to pretend—to wear 
our nice clothes, write our books, make 
our noises, spin our theories, to shut 
up because we are not regulars, while 
over there all Belgium, all Poland, and 
half France are being devastated, and 
men are dying like flies in trenches. 
They turn London into darkness, and 
we are not allowed to welcome even 
the Colonials. The Canadians come 
and they are all secreted away in the 
night. Why? We are told to enlist, 
and there is not a drum to be heard. 
The only martial sight in London is 
the daily march of a few ragamuffins 
with tin kettles down the Strand. 
Business as usual—we elders cry; our 
daily bread, our daily pursuits. Con- 
found it, but if this is war, then the 
Germans, who are fighting to a man, 
deserve to win. Deserve to win, I say. 
I pick up the picture papers and see 


photographs of titled ladies—at the 


front—taken ‘under fire,’ and what 
not, as if this was another Boer War, 
another chocolate campaign. I see 
thousands of men strolling about as if 
there was nothing on. I go down to 
the New Army camps and see half the 
men without weapons. I run across 
young Belgians, like golfers. Damn 
it, man, we should all be soldiers to- 
day, with the Germans.” 

On my interrupting him by pointing 
out that these men were not trained 
soldiers and were little use until they 
were trained, he grew still more, im- 
petuous. | 

“My God, and look at the muddle! 
In Germany, the whole population is 
one fighting machine, but here we all 
seem to be at loose ends. Unless one 
is a soldier, no man knows what to 
do, how to help or what even to think, 
for he is not allowed to know any- 
thing, or see anything, and is gener- 
ally treated as a neurasthenic school- 
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boy. A b—— bathos, I call it. Just 
think. There are corps formed who 
are not recognized, all kinds of units 
and battalions drilling in sweaters for 
uniforms—fine men, fathers of fami- 
lies, men who never fired a shot in 
their lives—misdirected nobility; even 
the women are talking of drilling. 
Comic, Sir. Painfully pathetic, I say. 
Nobly ignoble! Anything you like, but 
not business-like; not the way to fight 
the Germans. And why? I want to 
know if my son is going out. I can’t. 
Nobody knows. But why isn’t he out? 
Why aren’t we all out plugging some- 
how, anyhow, at those cursed Ger- 
mans?” 

I tried to remonstrate, and, finally, 
finding him impervious to argument, 
myself having nothing better to say, I 
called him a “pro-German,” and there 
left him while I went for a twopenny 
ride on a camel. All the same, his 
words lingered in my mind. It was 
true enough. Every male German had 
his place automatically West or Bast, 
and took it, whereas here were dozens 
of able-bodied men, French, English, 
and Belgian, gaping at a bear, and up 
and down that strong man yonder 
walked with his elephant, when ap 
parently he would be so much, more 
usefully employed “out there” against 
the Germans. 

The truth is, of course, that, unless 
he was trained, he would not be more 
usefully employed, and the reason is 
that civilization was not prepared for 
a war of this kind. Mr. H. G. Wells 
writes to the Times and asks for a De- 
fence Army. For what purpose? To 
repel a raid? But can we be raided? 
Is it militarily realizable? If not, then 
a Defence Army is mere waste of 
energy. A raid, in any case, would be 
an extraordinarily difficult exploit 
against mines, submarines, torpedoes, 
and even old-fashioned shore guns, and 
that if half our Navy was sunk. Until 
it is sunk, a raid on any serious scale 
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cannot be regarded as a military po- 
tentiality. I say unhesitatingly, it is 
the last thing in this war we need to 
bother about. 

It was on this chaos and unprepared- 
ness that the warlike Germans counted. 
They knew that Paris was unpre- 
pared for a siege—as, in fact, it was— 
they knew to a nicety the number of 
our reserve guns and war material, 
our creative capacity and, of course, 
the numbers of trained or partially 
trained men. As it takes a long time 
to make an Army, so it takes a long 
time to turn out its equipment. This 
condition has been one of the chief 
reasons of the German confidence. A 
sudden and overwhelming invasion 
carried out with great swiftness, and 
the blow would fall before the less 
ready civilization could recover. This 
was the ground-plan of their offensive. 
That it failed, the French and the 
Western Allies owe strategically to the 
precipitous advance of the Russians 
who, by creating a very powerful di- 
version, thus used the German method 
unexpectedly to the disadvantage of 
German strategy, though at great loss 
to themselves. The fortune of war! 
We may say confidently that the Ger- 
man failure to gauge the mobilization 
rapidity of the Russian Armies has 
lost Germany the victory. 

Ultimately, that is; for the war as 
yet is but beginning, and the decision 
will rest with the side which is most 
persistent. This, again, is what the 
Germans have always reckoned upon. 
To them, it is a question of civiliza- 
tion. When the Armies had been shat- 
tered, the more effete civilizations 
would fight only half-heartedly; when 
the call came upon the civilian popula- 
tions they would be of little value 
against trained masses—would inevi- 
tably break and surrender. Though 
they counted on an overwhelming 
primary success, and conditions of sec- 
ondary warfare were carefully consid- 
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ered by them, and regarded as equally 
hopeful. Only that nation would fight 
to the last which had been brought up 
on the philosophy of war. Only those 
leaders, steeled by tradition and mar- 
tial patriotism to prosecute war ruth- 
lessly to its last extremities, would be 
victorious—and both of these condi- 
tions the Germans may claim to pos- 
sess. That they will fight—veteran of 
the line, schoolboy, ploughman, gray- 
headed father in the Landsturm, con- 
script and levy—(as “Eye-witness” has 
said) with “superhuman bravery”; 
that their leaders will fight if needs 
be to the last trench round Berlin, we 
may assume; their courage and their 
philosophy of war will not fail them. 
Violence alone will beat them down 
into submission—violence as scientific 
as the German, which is the only argu- 
ment Germans understand. If the Al- 
lied civilization means to win it will 
have to fight this war on the German 
idea of all or nothing. Not until the 
foe lies prostrate at its feet is any 
agency but violence of the smallest 
service, any thought save war of the 
remotest consequence. 

It is hard on us civilized people (if 
we are more civilized than the Ger- 
mans, that is); and it is hard because 
war is contrary to all our principles 
and conceptions. We find ourselves 
continually wondering what it means, 
whether it is even true, what justifi- 
cation there can possibly be for this 
mad slaughter and suffering. As an 
Island people, it is especially difficult 
for us. We all want to de things, to 
display our energies, to use our power, 
and we cannot—we are not soldiers; 
we wouid not be soldiers, therefore in 
war time we are no goed. No good! 
Messrs. Johnson, Smith, Jackson, 
Barnes, Thompson, Harrison, Briggs, 
Brown, Jones, Wilkinson—we all con- 
sidered ourselves important and es- 
timable citizens of the Hmpire till the 
other day: we voted: we played our 








parts, some of us admirably, most of 
us decently enough: we sat on Boards 
and things, directed, supervised, con- 
tributed, created: we have families, 
factories, fortunes: we speak for 
Britain, for Demos: denizens of the 
British Empire, we are the mind and 
index of the higher civilization—and 
yet we are no good when the liberties 
that we cherish are attacked and we 
are threatened with slavery and 
destruction. We were wont to consider 
ourselves useful members of the State, 
pillars of the social purpose, and to- 
day we find ourselves mere spectators 
in the scheme of things, told to keep 
quiet, to go about our businesses, not 
to interfere, while we lie awake 0’ 
nights wondering what strange con- 
trivance is at work that we, such good 
patriots, should be so worthless to our 
own country. All this is profoundly 
irritating, dispiriting. And as we rage, 
we cannot help inquiring not only what 
we have been about, thus mistaking 
theory for reality, but even whether a 
peaceful civilization is, as we have 
been taught to consider, superior to a 
fighting civilization. 

The result is inevitable confusion, 
frantic and spasmodic effort, shriek, 
jar, hysterical outcry, muddle, fog—in 
short, a want of dignity shown con- 
spicuously in the false optimism of the 
Press constrained by an inefficient cen- 
sorship to dole out sugar-plum war 
news when what the public really re- 
quires to wake them out of their 
insular apathy is fact and shrapnel. 
The present censorship is ludicrously 
undignified, yet it was the Press all 
these years that pointed out the Ger- 
man peril. Think what might have 
been our plight if the Press had not 
hammered away at the Government 
about ships, &c., while Lord Haldane 
was treating us to sugar encomiums of 
the Kaiser. Who are the men who 
deceived England to gag those who at 
great personal sacrifice insisted on the 
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truth? Most assuredly the Press to- 
day has every right to insist upon 
being heard. Right about war, it may 
be trusted about the nation’s honor. 
For years the fruits of this attitude 
have been noticeable. It may be de- 
scribed in a general way as an unadult 
view of life, a habit of mind which 
only sees the pleasant and the conven- 
tional. Called the Victorian attitude, 
in reality it is the spirit of “thinking 
safely,” a prosperity, unwarlike and, 
therefore, timid and narrow, which 
aims first and foremost at a journey- 
man existence. In its effects upon the 
arts, this constrictive influence has 
been notoriously baneful. We fell into 
the “institution” frame of mind— 
“what was is,” though the life of all 
art is creation. As trade requires a 
routine atmosphere, so we acquired the 
routine spirit; more and more we 
avoided the unpleasant, truth, the new, 
that spark which takes us out of our 
daily grooves and conventions, Our 
stage may be said to be under the spell 


of this Peter Pan attitude; very 
largely our fiction still is. It practi- 
cally stifled the poet. The trade at- 

The 


mosphere crept in everywhere. 
Royal Academy is a notable example 
of it. The censorship is another. The 
Spectator is the embodiment of that 
spirit—the spirit of genteel and smug 
self-satisfaction. 

This attitude of a complacent Plu- 
tocracy got so tyrannical and evil that 
it burst “of itself.” Bernard Shaw led 
the way. In The English Review, we 
did what we could, and it was for 
that reason that we styled ourselves 
the “Adult Review.” When the women 
entered into the fray, things “hummed,” 
as we well remember. The truth is 
that in July of last year, this Island 
had never been more intellectually 
alive, so ardent with protest and re- 
volt, so spiritually militant against all 
forms of authority and falsity. In this 
respect, I believe that Britain was 
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never more robustiously healthy. At 
the same time, the petty vices of a 
prosperous peace establishment were 
only too palpable in our midst. An un- 
English hysteria, rancour, malice, back- 
biting, slander, jealousy—these things 
were rampant behind the placid fronts, 
as it were, of the newspapers 
still keeping up the pompous pretence 
of Victorian rectitude and contentment. 
There were many other signs of peace 
deterioration. I am not sure the golf 
mania was not one. Certainly, the 
week-end spirit had become a feature. 
Unmistakably, the picture paper com- 
mercialism of the actress and the 
titled lady is a symptom. Our fulsome 
pandering to snobbery, feminism [pro- 
prietary and anti-proprietary], the 
cinema attitude, the “Girl and the 
Duke” theatricality—these things, we 
may be sure, were not conducive to 
hardihood of fibre or spirit, and they 
led to a comically false appreciation of 
values in the arts and in public life 
generally. It is a well-worn axiom 
that in peace the little men climb to 
the front; there can be no doubt that 
they have done so. The curious indif- 
ference shown by Englishmen to artists 
generally is one of the most unfortu- 
nate signs of our commercial “Insti- 
tution” epoch, yet it is the artists who 
ultimately create, the thinkers, philoso- 
phers, and pathfinders—the politicians 
whom we throw so much into the 
limelight are but their middlemen who 
“sell the goods.” 

The political side of the question is 
too serious to be discussed here; this 
is not the time for it; many things 
may happen before that need arises. 
At present, there are no politics. Our 
whole duty is to support the Govern- 
ment. Afterwards— obviously there 
will be much to think about. But even 
so, there is a danger which must be 
pointed out. The men who refused to 
credit or understand the German in- 
tention are as little likely to under- 
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stand the German spirit. Those who. 
abused us in the past for trying to 
warn the country about the German 
peril will probably belittle and deni- 
grate our opinions again both as re- 
gards Germany and our attitude 
towards her. Almost of a surety, the 
men’ who told us we had nothing to 
fear from Germany will decry con- 
scription in their theoretical hatred of 
what is called militarism; will be dis- 
posed to see the thing through humani- 
tarianly instead of militarily—may, 
therefore, fall even yet into the mesh 
which later on the Germans will lay 
for them as regards terms and condi- 
tions. Mr. Wells struck this note in 
his letter to the Times, “warning” the 
military classes. I have heard it con- 
stantly expressed in public and in 
private. So used have we grown to 
talk about a “People’s” something, that 
our theorists and political peacemen 
apply the tag even to this war, as if 
it was a piece of Manchester legisla- 
tion. But Potsdam cares not a curse 
for the “People’s” poster business, and 
delights in our Pickwickian consterna- 
tion. To the Germans, this is a racial 
war—the war for military dominion. 
They mean to win. It may be accepted 
as a certainty that they will win un- 
less the Allies prove themselves the 
stronger and more determined of the 
two. 

I do not,, myself, understand our 
theoretical craze for a no-war, which 
would mean a constipated, civilization ; 
why it is ignoble for the citizen to be: 
trained and ready to serve his coun- 
try, for, apart from the physical ad- 
vantages of service, all great creative 
movements in history have flourished 
in or sprung from warlike conditions; 
very notably, Germany during her 
decades of armed peace has produced 
no great man or Statesman. Even the 


1 They are doing so. Already the common talk 
is war to end war—the substitution of one theory 
another, though the one thing neeaed is ac- 

on. 
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power of the Churches waned the mo- 
ment they ceased to be State fighting 
institutions. The idea that as the re- 
sult of this war, Europe is going to 
develop into an abode of Arcady where 
men no longer fight, or learn to fight, 
or want to fight; while lawyers and 
politicians rule over us with unctuous 
infallibility, and there is no longer 
need of a stout heart or a “dripping 
sword,” this is one of the drollest 
political brews ever kibbled for the 
Democratic table. Even the ladies 
have shown men that, as any wardress 
in Holloway can testify. However ter- 
rible and catastrophic the results of 
this war, man wili not emerge from 
the ordeal a peaceful animal, nor 
will the women. The spirit of fighting 
is directly associated with the sex in- 
stinct. Atrophy of the one inevitably 
brings about the atrophy of the other. 
Unless or until sex becomes a cribbed 
and secondary instinct, relegated to the 
purely economic function of racial 
propagation, no longer, that is, a pas- 
sion—the strongest passion in the na- 
ture of humanity—man will fight; for, 
as without sex there would be no Love, 
so without love there would be no 
Life. To talk of the abolition of war 
is to conceive of life without strife, 
which is its inherent reason and 
beauty. We have in China an exam- 
ple of the peaceful State. As we know, 
for centuries the Chinese have pro- 
duced nothing. In the palsy of opium 
dreams, their civilization has remained 
stagnant; their intellect crippled by 
theory and abstract calculation; their 
reason warped by unchanged and un- 
changeable “institutionalism”; their 
purpose and initiative atrophied by 
cold-blooded sensuality and futility. 
A people without fruition can have no 
heart. Such a people are the Chinese. 
All their values are false, even their 
mathematics. Their literature has etio- 
lated into flowers, their erudition is 
merely silly. They have no song: only 
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in the young and militant China is 
their hope and joy—in the men who 
have reverted to war and cut off their 
pigtails. 

Value for value, the fellow in the 
Pickethaube is far the better man, 
though it is now our fell business to 
slay him. But Europe is not fighting 
to replace him by the Mandarin with 
the philosophy of his poppy.” To talk 
about such a thing now is, as my com- 
panion at the Zoo put it—‘a b— 
bathos.” 

Theorize as we please, the German 
war spirit has placed our civilization 
on its trial: we have to take up the 
challenge or go under. If this is to be 
called a “People’s” war, it is not for 
that reason a mob war. The issue will 
be decided by the number of trained 
fighting men available. Yet the very 
people who denounce the idea of con- 
scription are those who insist the firm- 
est on this democratic side of the 
struggle, which, if it is a war of 
Democracy, should necessarily and au- 
tomatically be fought by a People’s 
armed service. As it is, we are count- 
ing militarily—for all decisive pur- 
poses—on Russia. We talk very finely 
of the Democratic principle, about the 
Huns invading “civilization,” yet the 
ex-soldier, Bombardier Wells, goes 
quietly into training for a boxing 
match, as if this was an old-fashioned 
war of some remote dynastic interest 
with which he personally was not in 
sympathy. In the same commercial 
spirit, our footballers kick footballs 
about, and the public attends race 
meetings, and thousands of us meander 
about in a kind of afternoon aphasia 
of perplexed detachment. It is not to 

? Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his unnecessarily 
lix disquisition on War for Peacein the a New 
Statesman” = lement, does not show us how 
war is to be abolished. He himself has been a 
fighter all his life—beating at the conventions, 
falsity, humbug, woodenness, and intellectual as- 
tigmatism of civilization. There can be no idea 
of peace without absolute all-round disarmament. 
What would he answer when Britain is asked to 
dismantle the Navy? Until weare prepared to do 


that. all talk of perpetual peace, even theoreti- 
vally, is blarney. 
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be wondered at. Indeed, it is the logi- 
cal outcome of a lawyer-governed peo- 
ple. But it is one thing to get for- 
eigners to wait upon us, it is another 
question whether we are wise in ex- 
pecting foreigners to fight: for us. Yet 
that is our present attitude. Every 
other man one meets says, “Oh, the 
Russians have millions.” They may 
have, but supposing at some later date 
the Russians cry off or a half-peace is 
made. What then? Let no man im- 
agine that the war will therefore end 
between England and Germany. On 
the contrary. We are the enemy, as 
Germany is ours. How any man can 
pay to see a football match in this 
stupendous crisis is enough to make 
one question whether the German civ- 
ilization, which at any rate is manly, 
is not destined—ought not, in fine—to 
impose itself upon ours, as the result 
of this war or—the next. 

An upheaval like this is sure to have 
its repercussion, its sympathetic cata- 
clysm. Nearly all wars do. But still 
Britannia demurs, as mute as our ig- 
noble censorship. So those who before 
the war decried the German menace, 
now protest that conscription is un- 
necessary, that we are doing what we 
can—which latter is true enough. The 
question is: Are we doing what we 
might do? Are we taking our full part 
in a fight which concerns our power 
and national welfare? Actually, it 
comes down to this. Are we putting 
into the struggle-the concentrated force 
of nobility and self-sacrifice that the 
enemy is? If not, is our British civili- 
zation worthy of the accidental success 
it may—with the help of others — 
achieve? 

I say it ts mot. Such a people can 
have no continuity. If, as we think, 
our British view of life is higher than 
the German, then it is worth fighting 
for en masse, any other attitude is 
* jllogical and undemocratic. It is not 
‘that things are not going on fairly 
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well. They are. But the immediate 
is of little consequence in a war of 
this unlimited kind, of as little conse- 
quence as, militarily, what we call 
battles are. There is no nobility in an 
attitude which says :—200,000 soldiers 
are quite enough for us to keep in the 
firing line, seeing that the French have 
2,000,000 men and the Russians any 
number of millions’; and there is not 
even sense in the contention. Such an 
attitude is mean, ignoble, undemocratic. 
It is the spirit of a tired and spunk- 
less nation. 

For Great Britain to fight this war 
on the Lansquenet principle—and that 


_is what we are doing—as a sympa- 


thetic Power, just helping, so to speak, 
is a terrible indictment of our much- 
vaunted People’s civilization, too care- 
less or spiritless to fight for itself. 
In about a year, a year and a half, 
two years from now, there still may 
have taken place no decision, the 
Armies, on both sides, having fought 
themselves into stagnation, all the 
trained officers, most of the trained 
men, being disabled, and the economic 
pressure goading the pacifists and ci- 
vilians at home to desperation. We may 
find the line of the Rhine impregnable ; 
the Russians may find it impossible to 
penetrate to Berlin. Then there may 
be peace—a peace which leaves Ger- 
many intact and lets her down easily. 
Another million or two British sol- 
diers, and a decision would have been 
reached with some hope of compara- 
tive peace. But we hadn’t the men; 
we would not tolerate conscription. 
The war therefore ends by common 
exhaustion. And afterwards? Shall 
we then be able to reduce the income 
tax to sixpence? 

Peace in such conditions would lead 
within ten years to a second German 
outbreak, but this time she would man- 
age the political side more adroitly— 
she would contrive to have fewer foes. 

The need in Britain is ef men and 
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machine guns. Pacificism and football 
are greater assets to the foe than their 
spies. Absolutely we have to adjust 
the disintegrating individualism of our 
pacific (or superior) civilization to the 
war level and efficiency of the Germans 
against whom only superior violence 
will prevail We have the stuff. If 
we have grown out of the fighting 
spirit, we haye now got to recover it 
or, in the end (though possibly not in 
The Bnglish Review. 
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this war) we shall go under logically 
and fitly, as in the natural scheme of 
things. Conscription would put an end 
to many of the perplexities, absurdi- 
ties, trials, and waste of noble energy 
which to-day harass our unordered, 
perplexed, and unprepared civilization, 
to our own discomfiture and to the ad- 
vantage of the Germans. Conscription 
would ensure us, at any rate, this war, 
if it failed to secure us the next. 
Austin Harrison. 
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At Germany’s bidding, Turkey has 
attacked the Hytente Powers. If, as 
appears probable, the present war 
should end in the defeat of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, we may take it 
that Turkey has committed suicide, or 
rather, has been compelled to do so. 

Financially, militarily, and morally, 
Turkey is exhausted. She has recently 
lost two great wars. In her campaign 
with Italy she lost Tripoli, and in her 
struggle with the Balkan States the 
bulk of her Buropean possessions. As 
the latter are far more valuable than 
the former, it was only natural that 
many Turks desired to regain at least 
part of the lost Balkan territories if 
a good opportunity should arise. Im- 
mediately tipon the outbreak of the 
present war Turkey began a general 
mobilization. Im view of her recent 
losses in Burope, it was permissible to 
assume that her preparations aimed at 
the reconquest of the provinces which 
had been conquered by Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece and Montenegro. As 
Bulgaria is Turkey's most immediate 
neighbor, her military preparations 
might conceivably be aimed at that 
State. Indeed, official Turkey ex- 
plained that she was making ready for 
war in order to meet a possible attack 
from Bulgaria, which at the end of 


the Balkan War had lost Adrianople to 
the Turks. On the 4th of August, the 
day when Great Britain declared war 
on Germany, Mr. Beaumont, who at 
the time represented Sir L. Mallet, 
telegraphed to Sir Edward Grey :— 
“Grand Vizier to-day renewed assur- 
ances that Turkey intends to observe 
strict neutrality. Mobilization has 
been decided upon only because it 
would take months to complete, and 
because the Government wished not to 
be taken by surprise in case of ag- 
gression by Bulgaria, though they had 
also been alarmed by rumors of action 
by Russia—attributable, I think, to 
German Ambassador. Retention of 
German military mission meant noth- 
ing and had no political significance. 
He regarded them as Turkish em- 
ployees who were doing good work, and 
as they had offered to remain, it would 
have been ungracious te refuse.” 
This communication, and _ those 
which are given in the following pages, 
are taken from the White Book, Events 
Leading to the Rupture of Relations 
with Turkey (Cd. 7268). According to a 
statement made by the Grand Vizier, 
the Turkish Prime Minister, to the 
British Representative in Constanti- 
nople, Turkey’s mobilization was 
merely a measure of precaution, a de- 
fensive step directed principally against 
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Bulgaria. The unveracity of this as- 
sertion was obvious. Far from fearing 
a Bulgarian attack, Turkey had ap- 
parently been negotiating with Bulgaria 
with a view to obtaining that coun- 
try’s aid in a war of revenge and of 
aggression. Soon afterwards it be- 
came clear that Turkey was mobilizing 
at Germany’s bidding against Russia, 
and perhaps against England as well. 
The Goeben and Breslau arrived at the 
Golden Horn on the 10th of August. 
On the 2ist of that month Sir L. Mal- 
let telegraphed to Sir Edward Grey :— 

“ . . . Marshal Liman (von 
Sanders) and the German Ambassador 
are recklessly striving to force the 
Turks into declaring war on Russia, 
in which case the Goeben and Breslau 
would presumably sail for the Black 
Sea. They are prepared to achieve 
this object if necessary by a coup 
@état, making the Minister of War 
dictator.” 

Six days later, on August 27th, Sir 
L. Mallet sent to Sir Edward Grey a 
most remarkable forecast. He tele- 
graphed :— 

“Germany ships. There are grounds 
for thinking that Germans are urging 
Turks to send Goeben into Black Sea, 
where they would argue that she has a 
right to go as a Turkish ship. The 
Germans would count upon Russian 
warship attacking her, and war would 
ensue, seemingly provoked by Russia. 
Object of Germans is to create a di- 
version here, draw off some Russian 
troops and enemies from Austria and 
embroil us at the same time.” 

Two months and two days after the 
dispatch of this telegram, on the 29th 
of October, the event predicted took 
place. The Turks chose the antici- 
pated pretext for their naval attack 
upon Russia. Rarely has a diplomatic 


forecast been more timely or more - 


correct. 

While on the 27th of August Sir L. 
Mallet thought that the Germans, 
while planning a Turkish attack upon 
Russia, only intended “to embroil us 


at the same time,” the English Repre- 
sentative in Egypt recognized that 
Turkey was preparing to attack Eng- 
land in Egypt. On the 28th August, 
Mr. Cheetham, the British Agent in 
Cairo, telegraphed to Sir Edward Grey 
the following ominous news :— 


“Ottoman forces are being mobilized 
in Hedjaz and further south, and ex- 
isting military activity in Red Sea may 
thus be explained. About sixty Turk- 
ish officers arrived at Alexandria re- 
cently and passed through Egypt down 
Red Sea. Their destination was the 
Yemen. Twelve thousand Turkish 
troops are reported in Jeddah region. 
Signs are not lacking that, in case of 
war, an attack on Egypt is contem- 
plated by Turkey. A few Turkish of- 
ficers are now in the Delta. Steps have 
been taken to watch all those that are 
known. I learn from a good source 
that all information of Turkish mobili- 
zation reported from Constantinople is 
correct. Meanwhile, emissaries are 
being sent to India, the Yemen, 
Senoussi, and Egypt to stir up feeling 
against Great Britain. Activity at 
Gaza is reported, but it is uncertain 
whether this is more than raising of 
levies to replace regulars withdrawn 
from the north by mobilization.” 

Simultaneously with this telegram, 
which showed that a position very 
threatening to Great Britain in Egypt 
and beyond had suddenly arisen, there 
arrived in London a very disquieting 
telegram from Sir L. Mallet, dated like- 
wise the 28th of August, which in- 
formed Sir Edward Grey :— 


“ . . . Consignments of gold from 
Germany have arrived (at Constanti- 
nople) for German and Austrian 
banks. Private German residents have 
sent away their wives, and quantities 
of medical stores have been purchased 
and put on board German ships. I 
hear that German Ambassador is 
adopting tone of friendly commisera- 
tion for Great Britain who, he asserts, 
will never assist Russia in any move- 
ment against Turkey. He has made 
the remarkable statement that his 
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Government will now offer favorable 
terms to France, which she will cer- 
tainly accept; that Germany will then 
wage a platonic war with England, 
whose heart is not in the struggle, and 
who will make terms to save her Fleet; 
and that Germany and England will 
then combine against Russia.” 

Day by day information received by 
the Foreign Office showed that Ger- 
many intrigued to involve Turkey sim- 
ultaneously in a war with Russia and 
with England, and that an ever-grow- 
ing stream of German arms and am- 
munition and of German gold was 
flowing towards the Golden Horn. On 
the 17th of October the British Am- 
bassador telegraphed to Sir Edward 
Grey :-— 

“Since end of September following 
have reached Constantinople: Six thou- 
sand nine hundred cases of Mauser 
ammunition ; 540 cases of Mauser 
rifles; thirteen trucks of war material ; 
and about £800,000 in bar gold. Ar- 
rival of a submarine in sections is 
expected shortly, and I am informed 
that such a- consignment, together with 
two aeroplanes, left Rustchuk on 8th 
October. Two German ships were re- 
cently escorted from Sulina by Breslau 
and are reported to have brought sub- 
marine. But there is no evidence at 
present to prove this.” 

From day to day the position of af- 
fairs became more ominous and more 
threatening. While the Grand Vizier 
unceasingly assured the British Am- 
bassador that only precautionary meas- 
ures were taken, that Turkey contem- 
plated no aggression, and that he had 
the situation perfectly under control, 
the mobilization of the Turkish troops 
and their concentration on the Russian 
and Egyptian borders clearly showed 
that Turkey prepared everything for 
an early attack upon Russia in the 
Black Sea and upon Great Britain in 
Egypt. The Grand Vizier was either 
playing a double game or he was ig- 
norant of the development of affairs. 
At any rate, it was obvious that his 
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nominal subordinate, the notoriously 
philo-German War Minister, Enver 
Pasha, had taken matters into his own 
hands, that he was practically all- 
powerful. In view of the great and 
rapidly-increasing peril, Sir L. Mallet 
addressed, on 23rd September, the fol- 
lowing most remarkable note of protest 
to the Grand Vizier :— 
“Constantinople, September 23rd, 1914, 
Your Highness,—In the course of our 
interview of yesterday morning, I had 
the honor to inform your Highness of 
the anxiety that the news which 
reached me from Syria in regard to 
the military preparations and plots 
against Egypt now going on in that 
province was causing me. So long as 
it was a question of preparations 
similar to those made in other parts 
of the Empire as a consequence of the 
general mobilization, I did not mention 
the matter to your Highness, although 
special importance might attach to all 
such doings in the neighborhood of the 
Egyptian frontier. Similarly, I have 
been able up to the present to reject, 
as improbable tales, the rumors which 
have reached me from more than one 
source, according to which a sudden 
blow directed against the Suez Canal 
was being planned with the object of 
rendering it impassable, although I am 
aware that the enemies of Great 
Britain are intriguing with the object 
of leading your Highness’s Government 
into adventures as insensate, and even 
more insensate, than this, I should, 
however, fail in my duty towards my 
Government, and, I may add also, to- 
wards the Government of your High- 
ness, if I did not bring to your High- 
ness’s knowledge the latest reports 
which have reached me. It appears 
from these reports that the minds of 
the Bedouins are being excited by pro- 
fessional agitators, who, encouraged by 
the Ottoman Government, are desirous 
of inflaming them against England. 
The military preparations which up to 
a certain moment bore a similar char- 
acter to those in the other provinces 
of the Empire, have lately changed into 
a converging movement towards the 
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south. Troops are being brought from 
such distant centres as Mosul. Gen- 
eral activity reigns everywhere from 
Damascus to Maan, and cumulative 
evidence leads my consul at Jerusalem 
to the belief that an organized expedi- 
tion against Egypt is in project for the 
next few days. 

“I trust that the reports, the con- 
tents of which I have just summed up 
to your Highness, put a wrong inter- 
pretation on facts which, as such, can- 
not be discussed. But I repeat that I 
should fail in my duty if I did not 
bring to your Highness’s knowledge 
the grave pre-occupation which they 
cause me, and the impression which 
they make upon his_ Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, and if I did 
not place you on your guard against 
the disastrous consequences which 
would ensue for your Highness’s Gov- 
ernment, if they were to follow a 
course so contrary to their own inter- 
ests as that of becoming the accomplice 
of Germany in an attack upon Egypt. 

“Your Highness will remember that, 
at the beginning of the present war, 
Sir BP. Grey instructed Mr. Beaumont 
to give you the assurance that, pro- 
vided that Turkey maintained strict 
and absolute neutrality during the war, 
and so long as unforeseen circum- 
stances did not arise, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government had no desire 
nor intention of annexing Egypt, nor 
of modifying her régime in any way 
whatsoever. I had the honor to con- 
firm this assurance to your Highness 
shortly after my return to Constanti- 
nople. Since then, being desirous of 
avoiding any possibility of misunder- 
standing with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, I have repeatedly called your 
Highness’s attention to the conditional 
character of the assurances given by 
Sir E. Grey. Now, I hold it to be my 
duty to declare once more to your 
Highness that my Government take 
the most serious view of the unprece- 
dented violations of neutrality already 
committed by the Turkish Government 
in retaining German officers and men 
on board the German warships, and by 
subsequently taking in their service 


numerous other Germans in a similar 
military capacity. 

“It does not seem to me necessary 
at this moment to recapitulate the de- 
tails of still further departures from 
neutrality committed by Turkey in 
favor of the enemies of Great Britain. 
Nor need I insist on the consequences 
which might ensue if, to add the last 
touch to so grave a situation, my Gov- 
ernment were to become convinced that 
the Imperial Government were seri- 
ously meditating an attack against 
Egypt, or that they were a party to 
disloyal intrigues against the security 
of the Suez Canal, or against the pres- 
ent régime in Egypt. Your Highness 
can judge of the whole importance and 
possible extent of these consequences. 

*“T enclose in this note a memoran- 
dum enumerating in detail the facts 
which can be considered as indications 
of a forthcoming attack upon Egypt.” 


This dignified, powerful, impressive, 
and statesmanlike protest, which may 
serve as a model to future generations 
of diplomats, met with the dilatori- 
ness and the evasions usual in Turkey. 
The British Ambassador's solemn 
warning remained unheeded. A month 
later, on the 23rd October, Sir L. Mal- 
let telegraphed to Sir Edward Grey :— 

“I have seen the Russian Ambassa- 
dor again this morning. He is sure 
that unless Turks mean to betray Ger- 
mans, the possibility of which he does 
not exclude, they will make war on 
Russia on receipt of first half of the 
sum of £4,000,000 which Germany is 
providing. It is concurrently reported 
about £1,000,000 has already arrived.” 


While at the beginning of the war 
it seemed possible that Germany might 
take Paris with a rush and defeat 
France and Russia on land, it must, 
by the end of October, have become 


obvious to every Turk endowed with . 


common sense that the tide was turn- 
ing, that Germany and Austria were 
likely to lose the war which they had 
so rashly begun. 

It is true that the Turkish papers 
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were day by day reporting glorious 
German and Austrian victories in the 
East and the West. However, these 
mendacious reports could deceive only 
the ignorant populace of Constanti- 
nople. The Turkish Government, be- 
ing kept constantly informed by its 
diplomatic and military representatives 
in Russia, France, and England about 
the position of affairs, knew no doubt 
that Fate was no longer favoring Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, that in a 
war of attrition the Entente Powers 
were likely to win. The fortune of war 
had visibly begun to turn. The Ger- 
man Army had been defeated near 
Paris and had hastily retreated to- 
wards the Belgian frontier, and the 
combined German and Austrian armies 
had been defeated in front of Warsaw 
and were rapidly withdrawing towards 
the West. Several official telegrams in- 
form us that the Germans were at the 
time sending enormous amounts of 
gold to Constantinople. Of course, the 
Turks required money for paying their 
troops. Still, the unscrupulous and 
lavish way with which the representa- 
tives of Germany have endeavored to 
bribe the officials and the Press in 
other countries, justifies one in con- 
cluding that Turkey’s support of Ger- 
many at a moment when Germany’s 
position had become hopeless was due, 
perhaps, not so much to the blindness, 
the rashness, and the fanatic zeal of 
some leading Turks, such as Enver 
Pasha, but to bribery. That only can 
explain what is otherwise inexplicable. 

At a time when Turkey was nomi- 
nally at peace with Russia and Great 
Britain, her army was mobilized and 
concentrated upon the Russian and 
Egyptian frontiers. Spies in Ger- 
many’s pay swarmed through Egypt. 
Egyptian officers and civil servants 
were bribed. Endeavors were made to 
smuggle large quantities of explosives 
into Egypt. Enterprising parties for 
blowing up the Suez Canal were sent 
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out by the Germans. All these prepa- 
rations were undertaken in time of 
peace, and they were known not only 
to the British Foreign Office, but to 
various neutral Governments as well. 
Hence, it seems most regrettable and 
unfortunate that Roumania allowed 
vast quantities of German explosives, 
ammunition, arms, and other warlike 
stores, and numerous German military 
and naval officers and men, to pass 
unhindered through that country into 
Turkey. 

Under Germany’s guidance Turkey 
endeavored to provoke Russia and 
England into an attack so as to be 
able to appeal to the Mohammedans 
throughout the world for help against 
the aggressors. From many of the 
best-informed German writers we know 
that it was Germany’s intention, in 
ease of war with Great Britain, to 
raise the Mohammedans throughout 
the world against this country. The 
fact that that intention was to be 
found among the leaders of Germany’s 
foreign policy may be seen from the 
statement which the German Emperor 
made at Damascus at the time of his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. At the oc- 
casion of a banquet in that town he 
solemnly assured “the 300,000,000 
Mohammedans throughout the world 
who venerate in the Turkish Sultan 
their Caliph, that the German Em- 
peror would be their friend and pro- 
tector for all time.” 

As Turkey had not succeeded in pro- 
voking Russia and England into an 
attack by taking over the Goeben and 
Breslau by means of a sham purchase, 
by vexing their trade, by concentrating 
large bodies of troops, transport ani- 
mals, vehicles and guns on the Russian 
and Egyptian frontiers, by engaging in 
the most reckless conspiracies directed 
against Russia and England, and by 
abolishing the capitulations and the 
foreign post offices established . in 
Turkey, a final attempt was made upon 
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Great Britain’s patience by requesting 
her to withdraw from Egypt. The 
British Government was apprised of 
this incredible request in a telegram 
from Sir L. Mallet dispatched on Oc- 
tober 23rd, in which we read :— 


“. . . My French colleague inquired 
(from the Minister of Marine) what 
was the meaning of preparations in 
Syria and of all the violent talk about 
Egypt. Minister of Marine replied that 
England was treating Egypt as if it 
belonged to her, whereas it formed part 
of Ottoman Dominions. Turks were 
indifferent about India, Tripoli, and 
Tunis, &c., but Egypt was on their 
frontier, and they felt about it as 
French did about Alsace-Lorraine. 
They would do nothing officially, but 
would shut their eyes to any agitation 
which was directed against English oc- 
cupation of Egypt. Continuing, he re- 
ferred to a proposal which he had 
made me a fortnight ago, to the effect 
that England and Turkey should now 
sign convention on lines of Drummond- 
Wolff Convention, providing for evac- 
uation of Egypt by British troops at 
end of war.. It is quite true he made 
this suggestion. I did not report it at 
the time because it was so entirely 
unpractical. This shows that Germans 
are turning all their attention to Egypt, 
and are inciting the Turks against us, 
so that we must expect to have a con- 
siderable amount of trouble on fron- 
tier. Turkish newspapers are full of 
Egypt just now, and of our high- 
handed proceedings. It is, eg., an- 
nounced to-day that we have closed 
El Azhar mosque. There is no doubt 
that Germans are at bottom of this, 
and are inciting religious fanaticism 
of Turks against us.” 

We can scarcely wonder that the 
Turks are anxigus to regain Egypt. 
Under England’s administration Egypt 
has once more become a wealthy coun- 
try, and the Turk is a famous 
plunderer. 

Nominally, Egypt is still a Turkish 
tributary State, ‘and legally Turkey is 
perhaps entitled to regain full control 
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morally 


However, 
Turkey has lost the right to rule 
Egypt, or indeed any other alien na- 


‘ 
of that country. 


tion. The history of Turkey is a his- 
tory of destruction and devastation. 
Wherever the Turk has gone he has 
ruined and ravaged. He has created 
nothing. In the Middle Ages the 
Turks succeeded in conquering the 
most flourishing lands of antiquity. 
The glorious empires of Babylonia, As- 
syria, Egypt, Phenicia, Carthage, 
Persia, Greece, Palestine, and the 
Arab Empire with the wonderful 
towns of Nineveh, Babylon, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Susa, Bagdad, Basra, 
Damascus, Athens, Jerusalem, &c., 
were one by one conquered by the 
Turks and were uniformly converted 
into a wilderness. In antiquity, and 
even during part of the Middle Ages, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the lands on 
the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean were the most densely popu- 
lated countries in the world. As they 
have an excellent soil and climate, 
they ought to be still densely popu- 
lated and flourishing. However, with 
the advent of the Turks a blight has 
fallen upon them. The great charac- 
teristic of the Turkish Empire is its 
desolation. How desolate it is may be 
seen from the fact that the wealthy 
lands ruled by the Turk contain per 
square mile only thirty inhabitants, 
while France has per square mile 189.5 
inhabitants and Germany 310.4 inhabi- 
tants. In the times of antiquity the 
territory which is now under Turkey’s 
sway supported probably from five to 
ten times as many people as it does at 
present. In ancient times and in the 
early Middle Ages Mesopotamia was 
the granary of the world. It was a 
most fruitful and most densely popu- 
lated land. Bagdad had 2,000,000 in- 
habitants. Arts and sciences flour- 
ished. A most wonderful system of 
eanals irrigated that naturally dry 
country, but the Turks destroyed the 














canal system, which had painfully been 
built up during thousands of years. 
At present the former granary of the 
world is a desert and a wilderness. 
Per square mile there are only nine 
people in Mesopotamia. If, under a 
civilized government, Mesopotamia 
should once more be provided with an 
efficient irrigation system—it can easily 
be re-created—it will probably once 
more have room for very many millions 
of people. 

The Turks have exterminated civ- 
ilized nations by the sword, by the 
neglect and destruction of public 
works, and by confiscation. The an- 
cient centres of civilization where the 
Turks settled declined and became 
mere sites covered with ruins, upon 
which sordid villages arose. It is diffi- 
cult to realize nowadays that in the 
Middle Ages Bagdad was by far the 
largest, the wealthiest and the most 
highly civilized town in the world, the 
greatest centre of commerce, industry, 
art, science, and learning; or that 
Athens, Belgrave, Bucharest, and Sofia 
were only recently, when under Turk- 
ish rule, dirty and poverty-stricken vil- 
lages. Those Turkish towns which are 
flourishing owe their prosperity solely 
to the non-Turkish population. Con- 
stantinople is, prosperous owing to its 
unrivalled geographical position, which 
even Turkish misgovernment cannot 
destroy, and to West European, Greek, 
and Armenian business men. Smyrna 
is a purely Greek town. As the Turks 
have invariably brought ruin and 
misery to the most prosperous coun- 
tries which they had conquered, and as 
misgovernment and cruelty have been 
characteristic of their rule over all 
alien nations which had the misfortune 
to fall under their sway, from the time 
of Sultan Othman to the present day, 
Turkey has no moral right either to 
rule over foreign nations or to retain 
any longer naturally wealthy districts 
which can nourish a large and happy 
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population. They have misused their 
trust. These barbarians have no right 
to retain any longer the holy places of 
three leading religions and most of the 
ancient centres of European civiliza- 
tion. 

In the past Great Britain has been 
Turkey’s best friend. While Russia 
and Austria-Hungary attacked the 
Turks and wrested from them their 
territories piece by piece, Great Britain 
consistently endeavored to preserve 
Turkey’s independence and integrity 
and to bring at the same time justice 
and good government to the unhappy 
peoples living under Turkish rule. 
With this twofold object in view she 
defended Turkey diplomatically and by 
force of arms. At the same time, she 
urged Turkey unceasingly to reform 
her methods of government. Turkey 
has shown, like an old and hardened 
criminal, that she is not reformable. 
She has lately changed her constitu- 
tion, but the character of her blood- 
stained Government has remained the 
same. She has been, and is still, gov- 
erned by a cruel and unlimited des- 
potism which acts without faith, with- 
out conscience, and without pity. 
Turkey’s hour has struck. 

The present war is a war against 
German militarism and a war of lib- 
eration. If it should end in a victory 
of the Allied Powers, it should not 
merely lead to the freeing of the sub- 
jected and oppressed Poles, Southern 
Slavs, Roumanians, &c., in Europe, but 
also to the freeing of the nationalities 
who live under Turkish tyranny in 
Asia. The Turkish Empire resembles 
Austria-Hungary. It is inhabited by 
people of numerous races and of ten 
religions, and the non-Turkish races 
are fearfully misgoverned and cruelly 
ill-treated. Near the Russian border 
dwell large numbers of Armenians, 
among whom the Turks have perpe- 
trated numerous massacres in the time 
of Abdul Hamid. The coastal districts 
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of Asia Minor are inhabited by mil- 
lions of Greeks, who dwell in dense 
masses along the shore of the Mgean 
Sea. They are the descendants of the 
ancient Greeks who settled in. Asia 
Minor in the time of ancient Troy. 
They are the most industrious and 
most prosperous inhabitants of Asiatic 
Turkey. After the Balkan War the 
Turks began to drive scores of thou- 
sands of these Greeks from their 
prosperous homes by violence and 
massacre. The Greeks and Armenians 
are anxious to rid themselves of the 
Turkish yoke. Greece wishes to ex- 
pand and to join to the motherland 
the ancient Greek colonies on the coast 
of Asia Minor sung by Homer. 

Among the dissatisfied nationalities 
dwelling in Asiatic Turkey the Arabs 
occupy a most important position. 
They have had a great past. In the 
Middle Ages, under the Ommiades and 
Abbasides, they ruled a world empire. 
Their sway extended from the Persian 
Gulf through Southern Europe and 
North Africa into Morocco and Spain. 
They were not merely a nation of con- 
querors. They were by far the most 
civilized nation of the period. They 
were most advanced in philosophy, lit- 
erature, mathematics, architecture, en- 
gineering, .medicine, chemistry, the 
manufacturing industries, commerce, 
shipping, &c. The Turks adopted the 
Arab religion, but they destroyed the 
civilization of the creators:of the Al- 
hambra. The 12,000,000 Arabs are no 
longer willing to bear the Turkish yoke 
and to provide the bulk of the taxes 
and the majority of Turkey’s soldiers. 
They have begun to demand freedom 
for themselves. They, and many non- 
Turkish Mahommedans, are no longer 
willing to see the holy places of Islam 
exploited and defiled by a band of 
usurpers. The Arab nation may once 
more attain independence, if not great- 
ness. Some years ago Negib-Azourg 
Bey published a book, Le Réveil de la 
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Nation Arabe dans VAsie Turque. It 
contains a manifesto to the enlightened 
nations of Europe and America, in 
which the National Committee of 
Turkish Arabs accuses the Turks of the 
devastation of the glorious countries 
ruled by the Ommiades and Abbasides, 
and asks the world for sympathy and 
support. The Allied Powers should 
support the claims to freedom of the 
oppressed Armenians, Greeks, and 
Arabs. Among the direct descendants 
of the Prophet there are no doubt men 
of non-Turkish nationality who have a 
stronger claim to be the protectors of 
the holy places of Islam than has the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

As the Turks have had three months 
to prepare for their aggression, their 
defeat may not be easy. At the same 
time, Turkey’s power of resistance 
should not be over-estimated. Turkey 
is, after all, only a small country. She 
has 21,273,900 inhabitants. She is very 
poor. Most of her citizens are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied. In her last wars 
she has lost vast quantities of arms 
and ammunition, and enormous num- 
bers of men, and as she has only a few 
railways and scarcely any roads, she 
has to overcome very great difficulties 
in raising, concentrating, equipping, and 
arming large bodies of men. Besides, 
Turkey is vulnerable in many parts. 

The downfall of Turkey may raise 
the question of Constantinople. Very 
possibly the Germans have induced 
Turkey to attack England and Russia, 
not only for strategical, but also for 
diplomatic reasons. They hope, no 
doubt, that the question of Constanti- 
nople will lead to disagreement among 
the Allies. 

During more than twenty years Ger- 
many has endeavored to oust Great 
Britain from Egypt. That is known to 
everyone who fs acquainted with Ger- 
man diplomacy and her diplomatic 
intrigues. The persistence of Ger- 
many’s action may be seen from nu- 
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merous German books and papers. 

Many of Germany’s best informed and 

most influential military writers, such 

as von Bernhardi and von der Goltz, 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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have frequently urged that Germany 
should cause Turkey to attack Russia 
in the Black Sea and England in 


Egypt. 
J. Bilis Barker. 





THE POMANDERS. 
By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SNOW. 

Prior to visiting Scotland I had made 
arrangements for an extended tour 
round the world—a tour that was to 
be my last great excursion before I 
became reduced to that state in life 
which is known as “settling down.” 
As I entered upon that tour immedi- 
ately after the Scotch visit, and as I 
am a deplorable correspondent, es- 
pecially when travelling, it is not very 
surprising that I soon lost touch of 
the Pomanders. My feelings of ad- 
miration for their home and family re- 
mained the same; indeed, often when 
wandering in lonely and out-of-the-way 
parts of the earth my thoughts re- 
curred to them, and always with pleas- 
ure, but nevertheless my pen refused 
to write. 

As a consequence of the tour and of 
my laziness, over a year elapsed be- 
fore I again heard anything of the 
Pomanders. At the end of that time 
I found myself in the same country 
inn as I had occupied on another oc- 
casion previous to my visit to Poman- 
der Farm. 

I had come back to propose to one 
of the Pomander girls? My poor weary 
bachelor heart had grown faint and 
tender after prolonged absence, and I 
was about to succumb? 

Not a bit of it! I was as free and 
cheerful as ever I was, but I had been 
influenced by a whim, and as there 
was no reason why I should not gratify 
my whims I had done so. My whim 
had been to visit the Pomanders at a 


time of snows, and I had arrived, 
much to my satisfaction, on a day 
when the snow was lying thick upon 
the ground. 

The innkeeper was the same man 
who had been there on my last visit, 
but I do not think he remembered me, 
and I did not enlighten him. On this 
occasion he seemed to be depressed, 
and talked in a distracted way. I 
did not enquire at the time, but I found 
out afterwards that he had lost his 
wife, and that probably worried him. 
At least he talked with shakings of 
the head, and found cause of trouble 
in every possible subject. 

It had been a dreadful winter—oh, 
terrible. .The farmers had lost hun- 
dreds of sheep; and it would be years 
before they would recover; it would 
be a poor lambing season as well. It 
had been a bad summer too; they 
hadna got in their crops till October— 
some of them—and what they had got, 
wasna worth the taking. There was 
no doubt there was a judgment on the 
country. When he said that, the poor 
man sighed The troubles of the coun- 
try seemed all to have accumulated 
upon him, 

As I was anxious to get information 
I allowed him to talk on, which he 
seemed ready enough to do, and 
eventually he began to go into more 
detail and to refer to individual dis- 
asters. He named one farmer and an- 
other, and at last he came to the 
Pomanders. 

“Aye, and the Pomanders,” he said, 
“they got their crops in well eneugh, 
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and they’re no so bad wi’ sheep, but 
guid sakes, they’ve got their licks all 
the same.” 

“Indeed,” I said with interest. 

The innkeeper stared at me as if try- 
ing to recollect. “Ye’ll maybe ken the 
family?” he said. 

“I have been abroad for some time,” 
I answered. “I krow little of home 
country news.” 

He nodded his head slowly. I think 
the loss of his wife must have affected 
the man’s mind, for he seemed 
sometimes to pay attention to what 
I said and sometimes not. From 
time to time he would stare into 
vacancy in a dull way. However, he 
gave information, which was all I 
wanted. 

“Aye, they got their licks,” he con- 
tinued. “It was near a year ago, and 
they’ve no been just the same since. 
The snow was lying on the ground 
just like to-day, and it was a gey hard 
frost, so that the loch above the wood 
was frozen over in places. And then 
it happened.” 

When he had said that, the man 
paused for a long time. I had to speak 
to him to arouse him. “What hap- 
pened?” I said. 

“What happened?” he repeated. “Oh, 
just this—that Mackairn, their cousin, 
was drooned in the loch.” 

“Drowned!” I cried. “By accident?” 

“Aye, drooned! And it must ha’ been 
main cold work too. Some said ’twas 
by accident and some said @t wasn’t. 
Anyway, it was a gey queer thing for 
a man to walk across the loch when 
anybody knew it wasna bearing. But 
there’s no many that doubts the cause 
nowadays.” 

“Do you mean that he drowned him- 
self intentionally?” I asked. 

But the innkeeper would not com- 
mit himself. He was a slow, cautious 
creature, and he only repeated, “Some 
says one thing and some says another,” 
and so saying, he shook his head. “But 
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they’re in a feck o’ troubies iioo,” he 
added. 

“The Pomanders?” 

“Aye, the Pomanders.” After he said 
that he stared at me half-suspiciously. j 
I suppose he wondered what I had to 
do with it. “Just them,” he said, in 
the repeating way which country peo- 
ple often have. “But I dinna ken 
much aboot it,” he added. 

I expect he knew all about it, but 
he did not intend to tell me, so that 
I did not trouble him further. 

I finished my lunch in silence, and 
soon after took my way to Pomander 
Farm. 

I knew the roads in the district well, 
and, out of curiosity, I turned up one 
of the lanes which would lead past the 
loch; where Mackairn had _ been 
drowned. As I walked along it seemed 
to me that whatever the real state of 
the country might be, and however gen- 
uine the innkeeper’s tales might be, 
its visible condition was perfectly en- 
chanting. 

The snow was three or four inches 
deep on the ground, and a hard frost 
had made it crisp to walk upon. Great 
banks of snow lay at the roadsides and 
in the fields, and in places where there 
were hedges one walked between walls 
two or three feet in thickness and per- 
fect in their whiteness. No city smoke 
had burnt to pollute the whiteness or 
melt the crispness, and it was beauti- 
ful in its white stillness. Above, in 
the distance, stood range on range of 
ever whiter and higher peaks, which, 
owing to a certain haze which rested 
on the mountain-tops, appeared to lose 
themselves in space. 

Yes, it was all wonderful and de- 
lightful to the idler, or the poet, or the 
artist, and I suppose appalling and 
dreadful to the farmer. In what an 
extraordinary way human interests 
clash. Is the interest of the artist, 
who wishes indefinitely to perpetuate 
landscapes, greater than that of the 
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farmer who wishes for but a short 
time to perpetuate sheep? I wonder. 
Perhaps they are really harmonious. 

At least a sight which met my eyes, 
on turning a corner, might have in- 
spired any artist. 

The sight was that of Bessie Poman- 
der kneeling on a rug resting on hard- 
ened snow. Beside her, looking on, 
was a collie dog. On the rug in front 
of her was a lamb, which she was 
doubtless restoring. 

She was so much occupied in her 
work that she did not notice me, and 
I had time to observe her. In outward 
appearance she was not at all the same 
Bessie that I had known. When I had 
seen her before, she had been dressed 
in light summer things, but now she 
was a furry Bessie. She wore a little 
round fur cap, resembling a Russian 
winter cap, and a strong tweed dress 
with a fur boa at the neck. Her cheeks 
were rosy with the frosty air. 

Once she spoke to the lamb. 
wee thing,” she said. 

Shortly after she said that, she ap- 
parently finished whatever she was do- 
ing to the lamb, and prepared to rise. 

When she rose I stepped forward, 
and she turned and saw me. 

I remember her actions perfectly. 
She was first startled, then pleased, 
then troubled. The color came and 
went in her cheeks, and she was too 
surprised to say anything, but, like all 
her family, her feelings showed in her 
face. I knew she was unfeignedly glad 
to see an old friend, because her eyes 
said so. 

At last she did speak. “You have 
fairly caught me,” she said. 

“I have caught you before,” I said, 
“with ponies, and pigeons, and all the 
farm beasts.” 

She laughed happily. “But we must 
hurry,” she said. “We will be in time 
to save this one.” With that she gath- 
ered up the lamb somehow with the 
rug, which seemed to be adapted for 
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the purpose. She explained to me later 
that the rug was not a common thing 
for that purpose, but merely an idea 
of her own. When she was ready we 
hastened away. 

As we walked we did not talk much, 
for walking was in places difficult. She 
explained to me how she had come to 
find the lamb by means of the collie 
dog. He had come to Bessie barking 
and running backwards and forwards, 
until at last she understood that he 
wanted her to follow somewhere; and 
eventually she had guessed what the 
dog meant, and had followed. Bessie 
did not tell me what I found ont later 
—the strangest thing of all—that the 
collie had ignored every one else and 
had run all round the farm searching 
for Bessie, and barking until she ap- 
peared; apparently he could trust no 
one but her—his own particular kind 
mistress—for the work of life-saving. 

When we reached the house she took 
the lamb to the kitchen and sent me 
to the best room—‘“the kitchen being 
no place for men.” 

In the best room I soon after met 
Mrs. Pomander and later Eva, and they 
received me pleasantly, but I noticed, 
what I had also observed in Bessie, 
that there was something subdued in 
their manner. They talked on general 
subjects for a time, but not by any 
means in the free hearty way that 
they had talked of old. Altogether they 
were what one might call downcast. 

When Bessie appeared again she 
was still in her furs, and she suggested 
that I might go out with her for a 
time, because they weren’t quite pre- 
pared for visitors just then. 

Of course I was happy to go. 

When we got outside the door she 
paused, looked at me in friendly fash- 
ion, and gave a sort of sigh. Then she 
began to talk in her old natural way. 

“I’m so glad to see you again,” she 
said. 


I nodded. She knew quite well I 
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was glad to see her in my own ab- 
stract manner. 

“It brings back the old times again,” 
she said, “when everything and every- 
body was happy . . and nothing 
worried . - and we seemed to be 
free . . . and papa was always jolly, 
and mother contented, and all that. 

“But now——” she made an expres- 
sion indicating that some great change 
had taken place. 

“What now?” I asked. 

She looked at me. 
heard?” she queried. 

“Nothing that makes me _  under- 
stand,”, I answered. 

She nodded. Then a change came 
over her, and she looked at me plead- 
ingly. “Don’t let’s say anything about 
it. Let’s just be the same good friends 
as before for half an hour, and be 
happy and forget.” 

“Certainly,” I said. 

Then she laughed. “It'll be good for 
a change,” she said. “You don’t know 
how dull things have been for ever so 
long now.” 

That was all she said. Then she 
began to be merry. I think her high 
spirits were probably the result of re- 
vulsion. She had escaped for a short 
time from the prison-house of gloom, 
and she allowed herself to revel in a 
freedom of joy. 

She tripped along beside me with al- 
most dancing steps on the snow—two 
little steps to my one big one. In 
places she would slide, and in places 
she would shove me to try to make 
me fall, and laugh, and call me a solid 
old thing. Altogether she was just a 
wild creature; although I confess I 
quite admired it. 

But her wildness exceeded the point 
of endurance when she started to 
throw snowballs at me. In retaliation 
I threatened to rub her face; where- 
upon she only laughed the more, and 
taunted me and baited me to do it, till 
at last—yes, I did it. 
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I held her in my arms for quite ten 
seconds, and rubbed one cheek until it 
glowed. And she only smiled to me 
with bright eyes, and blushed with the 
other cheek until the color of both 
cheeks was matched. 

That was the highest point of mis- 
chief. Soon after we turned home- 
wards, and as we went she became 
quieter again. 

When we reached the door 
stopped for a moment. “You’re 
sorry?” she said. 

“No,” I said. 
sorry ?” 

“It’s been like a holiday to me,” she 
said. “I’ve been so tired, and we’ve 
all been so troubled, and everything’s 
been so,worrying. But I’m so glad 
you’ve come. Perhaps you'll be able to 
help papa.” 

“I will if I can,” I answered. 

“I know you will,” she replied. She 
smiled on me, and then she went in- 
side, leaving me to stand thinking for 
a moment or two. 

Who will grudge it to me if I felt 
proud? A reply like that which she 
had made to me—an answer implying 
the perfect trust of a charming 
girl—ah, a reply like that is one 
which surely might make lions out 
of cowards, and gentlemen out of 
knaves. 


she 
not 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JOHN IN ADVERSITY. 

Something of old times was restored 
with my visit. In the evening the 
whole family obviously tried to be as 
gay as could be for my sake, but not- 
withstanding all, it was quite apparent 
that trouble was hanging over them. 
Mary, in particular, was more subdued 
than the rest, but I was not so much 
surprised by that, remembering the 
death of Mackairn. 

Eventually the girls and Mrs. Po- 
mander said good-night, and I was left 
alone with John. 
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He sat at one side of the fire and I 
at the other, and I remember well the 
appearance which he made. A change 
seemed to have come over him. 
Formerly he had been bluff and hearty, 
and in many ways demonstrative, but 
now he spoke more quietly, and his 
whole attitude was suggestive of dis- 
appointment. 

For a time after his family had left 
the room he remained staring into the 
fire, very quiet and still, and I scarcely 
cared te break the silence. When he 
did come to‘speak it was to enunciate 
a general proposition, as so many of 
those old Highlanders are apt to do in 
times of trouble. In distress a sort of 
general gloom descends upon them, and 
they move from the abstract considera-* 
tion of trouble to a consideration of 
their own difficulty, which apparently 
they view as merely part of the lot 
of man. I think if old John Pomander 
had only been affected in his own per- 
son by the trouble which had _ arisen, 
he would have remained quite un- 
moved. But it was the thought of his 
family, and of the general discredit, 
that made him wince. 

That he was suffering keenly was 
only too evident from the slow and 
almost bitter manner of his speech. 

When he spoke first he made a gen- 
eral observation. “It’s a very change- 
able world, Mr. Kerrendel,” he said. 

I nodded silently. 

“We were all very blithe and gay 
when ye were here last . .. and 
we’re still holdin’ up our heads;” he 
shook his old head proudly as he said 
so, “but we’re no just able to be quite 
so bright as we once were,” 

I was still in the dark as to the 
trouble, and I think I said something 
about “better days.” 

He scarcely noticed what I said, but 
continued. “Ye’ll be wondering what’s 
come over us all?” 

“T am wondering,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I don’t think 
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it’ll do much good, but maybe it’ll no 
do any harm, and I think I'd better 
just tell you the truth.” 

I bowed. 

“Bessie said that, being trained as 
a lawyer, ye might maybe be able to 
assist me, and, of course, if ye could 
give me ary advice, I’d be glad.” He 
said that in just the simple, straight 
way that was the way of the family. 
He believed I was their friend, and he 
turned to me without doubt to ask for 
such little assistance as I might be 
able to give, knowing well, as I knew, 
that had I been in distress he would 
have been the first to give whatever 
was in his power. 

“The beginning of our. difficulties 
was the death of Mackairn.” 

I nodded. 

“Ye’ve heard of that?” 

I explained my talk with the inn- 
keeper. 

“Aye, well,” he said, “I cannot tell 
you any more than anybody else 
whether it was an accident or whether 
he killed himself. I only know he’s 
dead and there’s been little enough 
peace ever since.” 

He paused in his narration to stare 
into the fire in gloomy silence. 

“Perhaps ye know—or anyhow, I’m 
telling you, that he came to.this parish 
about ten years since, and started busi- 
hess as a lawyer. At first I was 
doubtful of him, even although he was 
a relative, but, on the other hand, he 
had soft-spoken ways, and he was 
pleasant to the lasses, and came about 
the house a good deal, and so gradually 
he wound his way in. He was young 
and anxious to get on, and hard-work- 
ing enough, and no one can say but 
that he managed some bits o’ business 
rightly enough, . - and so, always 
remembering he was a. relative, and 
that he was young, and the young 
should have their chance, I gave him 
more and more of any business I had 
to do.” As he spoke, Pomander seemed 
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to be weighing his words, and gloomily 
meditating whether he should not or 
could not have been wiser. I listened 
in silence to his story. 

“And latterly there came to be the 
understood arrangement with Mary.” 
He paused at this point. “God help 
her,” he muttered half under his 
breath. “Between one thing and an- 
other she’s had her share of trouble.” 
He brooded for a few moments, and 
then glanced at me and spoke half- 
apologetically. “It’s hard enough for 
any girl,” he said almost fiercely, “to 
have her man drowned like that, and 
not know how or why—and then,” he 
added, “all the other things as well.” 

I scarcely knew what to say. I 
murmured something—that it was ter- 
rible or dreadful. 

“Aye,” he answered. “Ye’ll under- 
stand if ye find her a little strange at 
times. She’s a grand lass and a brave 
one, but it’s been hard for her. She 


was aye so tall, and stately, and proud- 


like, and it comes harder because that 
was her way, and she feels it so.” I 
think Pomander spoke with more feel- 
ing about Mary and the family gen- 
erally than about anything else. It 
was through them he suffered. 

After I had expressed my sympathy 
he proceeded. “It was a day or two 
before he was found in the loch, and 
when he was found there was a terri- 
ble noise in the district. But every- 
body thought it was an accident. No- 
body knew that anything was wrong, 
and so they buried him in peace; and 
then there was a great funeral, be- 
cause he had become quite popular 
with many of the people, and he was 
lawyer to a lot of them. And every- 
body sympathized with us and with 
Mary.” Pomander dwelt curiously on 
these details as if they were all so 
strange that they must be narrated. 

Up to that point of his narration he 
had remained fairly calm, except when 
his sorrow had been roused by the 
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thought of his daughter Mary. Now 
he did not become angry, but his voice 
became more intense. He leaned for- 
ward towards me when he spoke 
again. “Mr. Kerrendel,” he said, “it 
was all a mockery—everything a lie 
and a delusion. We had cherished one 
of our own kith and kin, and he had 
only come among us to use us and 
destroy us. He cared nothing for my 
daughter; his affection was a lie. He 
cared nothing for me; he merely used 
me for his own ends. He cared noth- 
ing for any of us—all that he cared 
for on God’s earth was himself . . 
and for himself he was a fool. He 
only needed to be an honest man and 
a gentleman and he would have been 
one of the first in the country. In- 
stead he sought to make a fortune in 
a day and he ruined himself and every 
one else.” 

When he had said that Pomander 
leaned back in his chair again and 
gazed into the fire, rapt in painful 
meditation. I could only wait in 
silence. 

“Apart from the money, Mr. Ker- 
rendel,” he said suddenly, “there’s the 
dishonor. There never has been a dis- 
honesty connected with the name of 
Pomander—never. And now——. Of 
course he didn’t carry the name of 
Pomander, but he got half his business 
through us, and because he was related 
to us. The people knew us and 
trusted us, and so they trusted him.” 

I did not know the extent of Mac- 
kairn’s roguery, but I ventured to 
suggest that people must be responsi- 
ble for selecting their own lawyer, but 
Pomander would have none of it. “Ah, 
you don’t understand,” he said. “Do 
you think they would ever have gone to 
him but for me?” He shook his 
head gloomily in answer to his own 
question. 

“The only good thing about it,” he 
resumed, “is that I have suffered and 
am likely to suffer most of all. Most 








of the other people’s losses are trifling. 
But in the end I had come to trust 
him, and now . . . I must pay for it.” 
The last words were the words of a 
man who has been altogether dis- 
illusioned. 

“I have lost myself,” he said, “a 
thousand pounds outright. I was mad 
enough to put two thousand into the 
Boulangos Soarantie Mines. The shares 
are now worth a few hundred. Worst 
of all, I agreed at his urgent request, 
and to satisfy other people, to become 
a trustee along with him on the Miggar 
Family Trust. He has embezzled five 
thousand of the Trust money, and they 
have brought an action against me as 
his co-trustee to make it good.” 

I stared in silence. There was some- 
thing so dramatically terrible about 
his simple narration of disaster on dis- 
aster that I found myself almost in- 
capable of saying anything. He broke 
in upon my silence, quite misunder- 
standing my thoughts. 

“Ah, you think me a fool,” he said 
almost pathetically, “to have trusted 
any man so. But you don’t know the 
country; you don’t know how we've 
all lived together, nobody doubting 
anybody else, or, at least, no more than 
to bargain about prices at the fairs. 
And I’m an old man now and not much 
used to these things. I’m only good at 
farming and among the beasts, and all 
that. I thought it was all right when 
he said so, and I saw the accounts.” 

I acquiesced sympathetically. I said 
I understood perfectly. So I did. 
When all is said and done the world 
is built upon character, and on that 
ground alone he had a defence; but 
beyond that, surely no one could call 
it very surprising that an old farmer 
should trust a lawyer who was a rela- 
tive and engaged to his daughter and 
who had every reason to be honest. 
As things had turned out it had proved 
to be folly, but how many in his place 
would have acted very differently? At 
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all events I had no inclination to call 
him a fool, more especially when I 
knew that whatever folly he had been 


guilty of, had arisen from the natural 


generosity of his own character. 

“What did he do with the money?” 
I asked. 

“He gambled in shares, and lost.” 

“Will they succeed in their action 
against you?” I enquired. 

He shook his head doubtingly. 
not know,” he said. Then he hinted 
his own proud view of honor. “Per- 
haps they deserve to succeed. . . . But 
if they do,” he added, “I have not got 
enough to pay.” 

In his last remark was summed up 
a great part of the ruin of the pride 
of a life. Hitherto he had always 
paid. But now there was to be a time 
when he would pay no more. 


“I do 


I left the house late in the eve- 
ning and walked back to the inn. They 
had pressed me to stay the night, but 
in the circumstances I had been quite 
firm in declining to put them to addi- 
tional trouble. 

There was plenty of light from the 
moon, so that I had no difficulty in 
finding my way along the white snow 
lanes. On my way I passed a point 
from which I looked out upon the loch 
where Henry Mackairn had been 
drowned. I gazed out upon it—a sheet 
of white surrounded by clumps of 
frosted pines—and as I gazed I won- 
dered at the mysterious fate of the 
man who was gone. 

He had left behind him trouble and 
sorrow and anguish, but what of him- 


self? What had been his thoughts? 
Why had he chosen that way to 
go? 


Why had he not fled the country? 
Many a lawyer had done that success- 
fully and taken his gains with him. 
Why not he? 

There was no answer to my ques- 
tioning. There was only the still 
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silence of a winter night and the great 
shadows of the trees stretching out 
across the loch. 

But I could not help thinking it must 
have needed courage to die that way 
in those icy waters. Had the man 
really been utterly heartless, or had 
he in scorn of himself executed final 
judgment upon himself, and in the 
fierceness of his purpose made his 
death more terrible? Who could tell? 
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And yet when I remembered him (the 
laughing lawyer proposing toasts, 
teasing the girls—only one thing 
against him, his shiftiness of eye), it 
all seemed incredible. 

Nevertheless he had gone forth to 
the last great judgment. Many a time 
I suppose he had pleaded for others 
upon earth. Now he had gone to plead 
for himself in the great final cause of 
all. 


(To be continued.) 
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“What an Hodg-potch do men that 
have Abilities make in their Stomachs, 
which must wonderfully oppress and 
distract Nature. For if you should 
take Flesh of various sorts, Fish of as 
many, Cabbages, Parsnops, Potatoes, 
Mustard, Butter, Cheese, a Pudden 
that contains more than ten several 
ingredents, Tarts, Sweetmeats, Cus- 
tards, and add to these Cherries, 
Plums, Currans, Apples, Capers, 
Olives, Anchovies, Mangoes, Caveare, 
&c., and jumble them together into one 
Mass, what eye would not loath, what 
Stomach not abhor, such a Gallemau- 
frey? Yet this is done every Day, and 
counted Gallent Entertainment.” Prob- 
ably most people imagine that the in- 
discriminate consumption of every 
kind of fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, and 
vegetable, and the concoction of savory 
messes, and “puddens” of multiple ina- 
gredients, is an abuse of modern lux- 
ury unknown to our hardy ancestors. 
That Lucullus and other ancient 
Romans had brought the art of cookery 
to an unsurpassed height is, of course, 
a matter of more than common knowl- 
edge, and no reputation for erudition 
can be obtained, even at a suburban 
dinner-party, by references to dishes 
of nightingales’ tongues or to the em- 
peror who ransacked the known world 
that he might feast on phenix before 


he died. But when it comes to medie- 
val times there is a prevalent idea that 
our English ancestors were gross 
rather than elaborate eaters; oxen 
and sheep roasted whole, an occasional 
boar’s head at Christmas, perhaps a 
swan or a peacock at a nobleman’s 
board, and, of course, a venison pasty, 
—such would be the popular idea of 
a medieval menu, and if puddings were 
suggested it is probable that hesitating 
votes would be cast for something 
solid in the suet-pudding line. It is 
also not uncommon to hear complaints 
that the poorness of modern teeth may 
be traced to the newfangled custom of 
eating soft and overcooked foods, and 
to such innovations as stews and 
fricassées. Now it is quite true that 
our ancestors did eat on a large scale, 
and that their preparations for a feast 
were apt to be wholesale and. even 
Gargantuan. The provisions for King 
Richard II. and the Duke of Lancaster, 
when they dined with the Bishop of 
Durham in London in September 1387, 
suggest the victualling of a town 
against a siege. What the number of 
their united retinues may have been 
I do not know, but they should have 
fared pretty well with 120 sheep, 14 
salted and 2 fresh oxen, 140 pigs and 
12 boars, 210 geese, 720 hens, besides 
50 capons “of hie grece” and 8 dozen 
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other capons,.50 swans and 100 dozen 
pigeons, a few odd scores of such 
things as rabbits and curlews, with cor- 
responding quantities of accessories, as 
eleven thousand eggs, 120 gallons of 
milk, and 12 gallons of cream. By way 
of comparison I have jotted down the 
orders given for articles of food to be 
sent to the court of Henry III. for 
Christmas in 1246; they include five 
thousand chickens, eleven hundred 
partridges, and as many hares and rab- 
bits, ten thousand eels, 36 swans, 54 
peacocks, and 90 boars,—these latter 
expressly specified as being “with their 
heads whole and neatly carved,” an im- 
portant stipulation, as 

“The boar’s head, I understonde, 

Is first service in the londe 

Whersoere it can be found. 

Servitur cum sinapio.” 
Brawn and mustard, indeed, was the 
stock form of hors d’@uvres with which 
every banquet opened,—so much so 
that it even figured at the head of 
the wonderful fish dinner given by 
Henry VY. at the time of his marriage 
to gentle Kate of France,—and the 
boar’s head was only the exalted form 
of the humble brawn which, we learn, 
might grace the peasant’s board, for 
“A Franklen may make a feste improb- 

erabille: 7 
Brawne with mustarde is concordable, 

Bakon served with peson.” 

If anywhere, we should expect to 
find in a franklin’s feast solid and sub- 
stantial fare, and it is true that beef 
or mutton, chicken, goose and pigeon, 
apples and pears, “with bred and 
chese to calle,” do figure in the list; 
but with them we also find “custade,” 
which has nothing to do with our cus- 
tard, but is really a “crustade” or 
pasty, “jusselle,” “dowcettes,” “fry- 
tours and a leche lovely,” spiced cakes 
and wafers, washed down with mead 
and the similar, inviting liquor, 
“bragot.” Of these, a “leche” is a 
sweet of the same sort of vague and 
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varying composition as what is now 
called a shape or mould; jussell is 
more in the nature of a savory—to 
make it you take eggs and bread- 
crumbs, and “swyng them togydere,” 
add sage and parsley, salt and saffron, 
cook it in good broth but strain it off 
and let it get solid before serving. 
Doucettes appear to have been a kind 
of sweet pork pie, judging from the 
recipe, which runs as follows: “Take 
Porke and hakke it smal, and Eyroun 
(= eggs) y-mellyd togederys and a 
lytel Milke, and melle hem togederys 
with Hony and Pepir and bake hem in 
a cofyn (= a pie crust), and serve 
forth.” Like most fifteenth-century rec- 
ipes this carries a suggestion of vigor 
which makes one feel that the cook in 
those days must have been a person 
of muscle and energy; to do jugged 
hares he is bidden first to “hacke hem 
in gobettys,” while for “pigge in 
sauge” the directions are: “Take a 
pigge, draw him, smyte off his hede, 
kutte him in iiij quarters, boyle him 
til he be ynow, take him uppe and lete 
cole, smyte him in peces,” and after 
seasoning, “cowche thi pigge in disshes 
and caste the sirippe theruppon.” 
If we find a certain elaboration in 
the cookery of the farmer’s household, 
we may expect, or even assume, further 
refinements and complications at the 
tables of the wealthy; and so far is it 
from a fact that kickshaw cookery, to 
the deterioration of teeth and morals, 
is a modern innovation, that four. cen- 
turies ago a rhyming moralist protested 
alliteratively against the abuse. 
“Cookes with theire newe conceytes, 
choppynge, stampynge and grynd- 
ynge, 

Many newe curies all daye they are 
contryvynge and fyndynge 

That provokethe the peple to perelles 
of passage throug peyne soore 
pyndynge, 

And throug nice excesse of suche re- 
ceyttes of the life to make an 


endynge. 
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Some with Sireppis, Sawces, 
and Soppes, 

Comedies, Cawdelles cast in cawdrons, 
pannes and pottes 

Leeses, Jelies, Fruturs, Fried mete that 


stoppes 
And distempereth alle the body, both 
bak, bely and roppes.” 


No doubt it was right and wise to 
issue such warnings, “lest the belly-god 
hale you at length captive into his 
prison-house of gurmandise, where you 
shall be afflicted with as many diseases 
as you have devoured dishes of sundry 
sorts”; but while it is true enough 
that “God may sende a man good 
meate, but the devyll may sende an 
evyll coke to dystroye it,” yet there 
is something to be said for the counter- 
proverb, “A good Cooke can make you 
good meate of a whetstone.” In many 
cases the cook must have had poor ma- 
terial to deal with, and much skill 
must have been required to render the 
results appetizing. One of the clever- 
est of medieval doctors declared that 
“A good coke is halfe a physycyon, for 
the chefe physycke (the counceyll of a 
physycyon excepte), dothe come from 
the kytchyn,” adding that—“yf the 
physycyon, without the coke, prepare 
any meate, excepte he be very experte, 
he wyll make a werysshe dysshe of 
meate the whiche the sycke can not 
take.” At the same time it would be 
unwise for any enthusiastic admirer of 
ancient times and methods to put into 
the hands of his cook the recipe-book 
of a fifteenth-century predecessor of 
Hannah Glasse (of  hare-catching 
fame), or the omniscient Mrs. Beeton. 
(In parenthesis, what a magnificent 
piece of irony would it have been if 
Mr. Beeton had been a confirmed dys- 
peptic or a convinced vegetarian ;— 
only a Greek tragedian or Colonel 
Newnham-Davis could deal with such 
a theme as it deserves.) What cook, 


even if her board-school education had 
been supplemented by 


a course of 
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cookery classes at a technical school, 
could deal satisfactorily with this 
recipe for “Daryoles”?—“Take croddys 
of the deye and wryng out the whey; 
and take yolkys of Eyroun, nowt to 
fewe ne nogt to many, and strayne hem 
bothe togederys thorw a straynour, and 
than hard thine cofynne and ley thine 
marew ther-in; and pore thine comade 
theron, and bake hem and serve hew 
forth.” The “yolkys” might betray 
the identity of “Eyroun” with eggs 
and the mention of whey might sug- 
gest that “croddys” were curds, but it 
is probable that the connection of the 
qualifying “deye” with dairy would de- 
feat her; nor could she be expected to 
recognize “marew” as being marrow, and 
“comade” as referring to the strained 
eggs. As to “hard thine cofynne,” my 
difficulty is the opposite of the cook’s; 
I know what it means, but do not know 
the modern terms: the “cofynne,” 
which is to be baked, is the pastry 
casing into which the mixture is to 
be put. Even when interpreted, most 
of these recipes would exasperate a 
modern cook by their omission of all 
mention of quantities. That just 
quoted is almost unusually exact in 
saying that the eggs must be not too 
many nor too few. Opening the book 
casually my eye is caught by “Papyns” ; 
for this dish you are told to “take 
fayre mylke and floure take 
yolkys of eyroun . . take sugre, a 
gode quantityte, . . . a lytil salt. . . 
sette it on the fyre tyl it be sumwhat 
thikke,” directions which certainly err 
on the side of vagueness. Some of the 
names also tend to confusion: “Bla- 
mang” proves to be a mixture of 
chicken and rice and almonds; “Char- 
lette” has nothing to do with either 
Apple Charlotte or Charlotte Russe, 
but is made of little bits of veal or 
pork boiled with eggs and ale; and 
“Sardeynes” are not the little headless 
savories whose identity has recently 
been disputed in the Law Courts, but 

















za compound of rice and spice and sugar 
and milk. Some of the names would 
ornament the card of fare, even if the 
concoctions themselves were not 
satisfactory to a modern palate: 
“Blandyssorye,” “Egredoucye,” “Mam- 
menye,” “Arbolettys,” and “Crustade 


gentyl” sound inviting; “Flathons,” 
“Flampoyntes,” “Chawettys,” “Ha- 
noneye,” and “Pocerounce” have at 


least the charm of the unknown; but 
it might be as well not to put “Gar- 
bage” on the menu without a footnote 
to explain that this was merely the 
old name for giblets. 

A Tudor invention the menu, if we 
may believe Harrison, who says that 
the clerk of the kitchen “useth (by a 
tricke taken up of late) to give in a 
breefe rehearsall of such and so many 
dishes as are to come in at everie 
course throughout the whole service in 
the dinner or supper while: which bill 
some call a memoriall other a billet 
but some a fillet, bicause such are 
commonly hanged on a file.” For 
earlier times, therefore, we are more 
fortunate than the contemporary diners, 
as we possess the menus of quite a 
large number of public dinners, such 
as the coronation banquets of Henry 
IV. and Henry VI., the installation 
feasts of several prelates, and so forth. 
If we have to “dine with Duke Hum- 
phrey” in the proverbial sense of hav- 
ing nothing to eat, we can at least 
regale ourselves in imagination at the 
good Duke’s table, picking our way 
through the three courses from the in- 
evitable mustard and brawn down to 
the “quince “bake, leche dugard, and 
fruture sage,” ending up with “Blaun- 
derells or pepyns, with caraway in 


confite; waffurs to ete, ypocras to drynk 
with delite.” That three courses should 
be the normal length of a public dinner 
might seem to support the theory that 
our ancestors were wiser than we, 
especially as there is never any men- 
tion of the speeches which now pro- 
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long the boredom of similar entertain- 
ments. As a matter of fact, however, 
each course was a dinner in itself, and 
included the most varied assortment 
of dishes. At Duke Humphrey's table 
the first course was composed of soup, 
beef and mutton, swan, pheasant, ca- 
pon, venison bake, &c.; the second con- 
tained two soups or pottages, “blanger 
mangere,” birds, including peacock “in 
hakille ryally”—that is to say, with all 
its feathers on, “rabettes sowkere” 


(sucking rabbits were a_ favorite 
dainty), “dowcettes, payne puff and 
leche Jely Ambere”; and the third, 


cream of almonds, small birds such as 
snipe, quails, and “mertinettes rost,” 
fish, such as perch in jelly. and fresh- 
water crayfish, and various sweet- 
meats. Such confusion of substance 
was typical of the normal three 
courses, and it is difficult to see why 
the triple division should have been 
considered necessary, unless it was to 
afford opportunities for the display of 
artistic ingenuity in the making of the 
“subtleties” with which each course 
was distinguished. These “subtleties” 
were more or less elaborate devices 
worked in pastry, sugar and jelly rep- 
resenting figures or scenes appropriate 
to the occasion. The pudding in the 
shape of a lion which Martha set be- 
fore Miss Matty, and which the latter 
declared ought to be put under a glass 
shade (I trust all my readers know 
their “Cranford” well enough to re- 
member the incident), was a humble 
“subtlety.” At the wedding of Henry 
V. two of the “soteltes” took the form 
of figures of St. Katherine, in allusion 
to the royal bride; those at the in- 
stallation banquet of Archbishop John 
Stafford depicted the Holy Trinity 
with St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. 
John the Baptist, and other saints; 
while at Archbishop Warham’s feast 
one represented the interior of an 
abbey church; that suggested for a 
model “Feste for a bryde,” or wedding 
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breakfast, in the sixteenth century was 
certainly appropriate, if a _ little 
previous. 

There were not wanting protests 
against all this miscellaneous feeding 
and pleas for method as well as for 
moderation. Old Burton, quoting Crato, 
declares: “It much availes likewise to 
keep good. order in our diet, to eat 
liquid things first, broaths, fish, and 
such meats as are sooner corrupted in 
the stomach; harder meats of diges- 
tion must come last.” A century be- 
fore Burton wrote Andrew Borde had 
complained that “Englysshe men hath 
an evyll use; for at the beginning at 
dyner and supper he wyll fede on grose 
meates, and the beste meates which be 
holsome and nutratyve and lyght of dy- 
gestion is kept for servauntes; for 
whan the good meate doth come to the 
table, thorowe fedynge upon grose 
meate the appetyde is extynct.” The 
same writer is one of the earliest au-. 
thorities for the use of olives as hors 
@euvres: “Olyves condyted, and eaten 
at the begynnynge of a refectyon, doth 
corroborate the. stomacke and pro- 
voketh appetyde.” He pays a similar 
testimony to capers, and also says that 
“six or seven damysens eaten before 
dyner be good to provoke a mans appe- 
tyde; the skyn and the stones must 
be ablatyd and caste awaye and not 
used.” In the matter of soups the 
ordinary pottage was more in the na- 
ture of a broth or even a stew, and 
made up in body what it lacked in 
clarity, but where fish "were concerned 
our ancestors had a far wider range 
of choice than we. At the great fish 
banquet given by Henry V. in honor 
of his wedding no fewer than forty 
varieties of fish were served, ranging 
from whale to minnows. If any purist 
objects that whale is not a fish, I will 
concede him the scientific point and 
fall back upon the infallible authority 
of the Pope, for the Church undoubt- 
edly held that whales and everything 
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else that moved in the waters were 
fish, some flesh-loving casuists even 
endeavoring to include in Lenten fare 
the beaver’s tail, which one writer 
classes with salt porpoise and seal as 
“deynteithes fulle dere.” It must have 
been their meatiness rather than any 
delicacy of flavoring which brought 
into favor such apparently unattractive 
fish as the whale, seal, porpoise,— 
“the which kynde of fysshe is nother 
praysed in the olde testament nor in 
physycke,”—and sturgeon. The latter, 
always eaten with whelks, which are 
possibly not so repellent as their ap- 
pearance on barrows in the smaller 
streets of London would lead one to 
suppose, was notoriously a royal fish, 
and the abundance of orders for slices 
of whale and for porpoises to be sent 
up to the royal kitchen show that they 
were more than tolerated. Not, of 
course, that they could for a moment 
be classed with such a dainty as the 
lamprey, which proved fatal to the 
first Henry, and of which Henry III., 
in a moment of enthusiasm, declared 
that they made all other fish seem in- 
sipid. “Lamprey fresshe baken” fig- 
ured in the feast of Henry V., and a 
contemporary cookery-book gives elab- 
orate instructions for the preparation 
of such a dish, of which the most curi- 
ous part refers to the raising of the 
crust: “Skald the Lampray and pare 
him clene and couche hym round on 
the cofyn tyl he be helyd (covered) ; 
then kyvere hym fayre with a lid save 
a lytel hole in the myddelle, and at 
that hool blow in the cofynne with 
thine mowthe a gode blast of wynde, 
and sodenly stoppe the hole, that the 
wynd abyde withynne to reyse uppe the 
cofynne that he falle not adowne; and 
whan he is a lytel y-hardid in the oven 
pryke the cofyn with a pynne y-steked 
on a roddys ende, for brekyng of the 
cofynne, and than lat bake and serve 
forth colde.” If this method of raising 
the crust is still practised in the- 
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kitchen one would prefer to remain 

in ignorance of the fact. As there was 

a proper manner of preparing lamprey 

pie, so there was a proper manner of 

serving it when it came to table, — 

as any one familiar with the elaborate 

science of carving as practised in the 

Middle Ages might guess. 

“Fresshe lamprey bake, thus it must 
be dight: 

Open the pastey lid, therin to have a 
sight, 

Take then white bred, thyn y-kut and 
light, 

Lay it in a chargere, dische or platter 
right ; 

With a spone then take owt the 
gentille galantyne, 

In the dische on the bred lay hit, 
lemman myne, 

Then take powder of Synamome and 
temper hit with red wyne,— 

The same wold plese a pore man, y 
suppose, well and fyne ;— 
Mynse ye the gobyns as thyn as a 

grote 
Then lay them uppon youre galantyne 
stoudinge on a chaffire hoote.” 

Although it might be difficult for the 
inexperienced to perform correctly the 
ceremony of carving a lamprey pie, 
with its elaborate ritual of heating up 
the gravy on a chafing-dish and so 
forth, it would at any rate be easier 
to get some result than in the case of 
the crustaceans, for “crabbe is a slutte 
to kerve and a wrawd wight,” and 
lobster is little better. Even the minia- 
ture shrimp is more bother than he 
is worth, and the best thing that one 
old writer can say of them is that 
they “give a kind of exercise for such 
as be weak; for head and brest must 
first be divided from their bodies; then 
each of them must be dis-scaled and 
clean picked with much pidling.” Still, 
shrimps were occasionally eaten for 
supper by the monks of Winchester, 
who were also addicted to oysters by 
way of entrée, though the oyster as a 
rule does not seem to have been in 
demand,—I cannot trace it on the 
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menu of any banquet, and it appears 
to have ranked little higher than the 
humble “muscule” in public estimation. 
On the other hand, much more impor- 
tance was attached to the various 
kinds of fresh-water fish which we for 
the last three generations have treated 
with increasing. neglect. Trout, of 
course, are too delicious ever to fall 
out of fashion, and eels still command 
a certain market, though not used in 
the vast quantities once customary, 
but who that is not himself a fisher- 
man ever eats the once admired pike 
and carp? Still less appreciated are 
the barbel, perch, tench (“of a most 
unclean and damnable nourishment’), 
bream, gudgeon, and roach, all once 
thought worthy to appear at a king’s 
table. Therein, perhaps, we show wis- 
dom, for “fysshes of the see, the which 
have skales or many fynnes, be 
more holsomer than the fresshe-water 
fysshe,” and also better flavored. The 
latter is all the more important since 
the decay of cookery has laid us open 
to the charge of having many religions 
but only one fish-sauce, whereas the 
converse was the case with our ances- 
tors, who were skilled in sauces and 
could even make an appetizing dish 
out of such unpromising material as 
the much-dried stockfish, as one of 
them bears witness: “I have eaten of 
a pie made onely with stockefishe 
whiche hath been verie good, but the 
goodnesse was not so much in the 
fishe as in the cookerie, which may 
make that savorie which of itself is 
unsavorie.” The stockfish was the 
finny counterpart of “Martilmas beef,” 
that is to say, beef killed about Martin- 
mas (11th November) and cured by 
hanging in the smoke. Such hanged 
beef Andrew Borde considered more 
useful as a waterproof than as a food, 
for “if a man have a pece hangynge 
by his syde and another in his bely, 
that the whiche doth hange by the 
syde shall do hym more good yf a 
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showre of rayne do chaunse than that 
the which is in his bely.” In other 
words, it was for external application 
only, in which it differed from 
“chardequynce,” or quince marmalade, 
which “is comfortable for a mannys 
body, and namely for the Stomak.” By 
the way, I wonder how many people 
realize that marmalade is essentially 
and derivatively a preserve of quinces, 
and that its application to “orenges in 
succade” is comparatively recent. So 
also is its use as a breakfast dish. 
Breakfast was formerly a meal to 
which little importance was attached 
and of which we therefore hear little, 
though in the days of the British 
Solomon one writer laid it down that 
“he that eateth everie day tender 
Onions with Honey to his breakfast 
shall live the more healthfull.” 

The opinion just quoted on.the value 
of onions might be supported by one 
given eighty years earlier that “onyons 
maketh a mans appetyde good and 
putteth away fastydyousnes.” On the 
other hand, a writer intermediate be- 
tween these two considered that onions 
injured the memory, “because they 
annoy the Eyes with dazeling dim- 
nesse through a hoate vapour,” while a 
much later author summed up the more 
obvious peculiarities of that pungent 
root in his declaration that “onions 
make a man stink and wink.” There 
appears to be an idea rather prevalent 
that in the Middle Ages there were 
very few vegetables, and only a little 
while ago I saw it stated definitely 
that cabbages had not been introduced 
into England much more than a hun- 
dred years, whereas they occur in the 
fifteenth-century cookery books, and 
the “pot herbs” of which the tithes 
were payable to the vicar of Henfield 
were defined in 1409 as “cabbages and 
leeks and other herbs of which broth 
is made by the custom of the coun- 
try.” Some idéa of the variety of the 
“other herbs” may be gathered from 
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a contemporary recipe for pottage, 
which begins: “Take Borage, Vyolet, 
Malwys, Percely, Yong Wortys, Bete, 
Avence, Longebeff (a kind of bugloss), 
with Orage and other.” Several of 
these herbs have fallen into disuse; 
borage lingers in our claret-cup, and 
mallows, avens, and “longebeff” may be 
left unregretted in oblivion, but the 
loss of violets is sad, especially as 
“Almon-butter made with fyne suger 
and good rose-water and eaten with 
the flowers of many vyolettes is a 
commendable dysshe, specyallye in 
Lent, whan the vyoletes be fragrant; 
it rejoyseth the herte, it doth comforte 
the brayne, and doth qualyfye the 
heate of the lyver.” There was also 
in the fifteenth century a dish called 
“Vyolette,” made of almond milk and 
rice flour flavored with “Gyngere, 
Galyngale, Pepir, Datys, Fygys, and 
Rasonys y-corven,” and colored with 
saffron, “and when thou dressyste, take 
the flowres and hew them and styre it 
therwith; nym the braunchys with the 
flowres and sette above and serve it 
forth.” Similar pleasant compounds 
were made with red roses, primroses, 
and hawthorn flowers, and the variety 
of herbs and plants called in aid would 
imply that the average cook believed 
that “there is no Herbe nor weede but 
God hath gyven vertue to them to helpe 
man.” At the same time there was no 
tendency to vegetarianism, and, how- 
ever deeply versed in herb-lore, the 
medieval cook might exclaim with him 
in Plautus— 
“Like other cooks I do not supper 
dress 
That put whole meadows in a platter, 
And make no better of the guests than 
beeves 
With herbs and grass to feed them 
fatter.” 


Vegetables are all very well in their 
way, but most men of those days would 
have agreed with Nebuchadnezzar what 
time he “champed the unwonted food,” 


















that “it may be wholesome but it is 

not good.” 

“Their lives that eat such food must 
needs be short ; 

And ’tis a fearful thing for to report, 

That men should feed on such a kind 


of meat 
Which very juments would refuse to 


eat.” 

Space fails me to dilate upon pheas- 
ant eaten with sugar and mustard, 
upon “grete pyes” each containing the 
whole stock of a poulterer’s shop, or 
upon the varieties and virtues, or 
otherwise, of meats. But few will dis- 
agree with the statement that “the 
flessh of an olde ramme wyll not 
lightely disgest, and that is very evyll,” 
or the similar axiom of another sage 
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that “olde beefe and kowe-flesshe doth 
ingender melancolye.” Banquets began 
and ended with fruits, and the servant 
was instructed before retiring to as- 
certain whether his master would have 
“any conceites after dinner as appels, 
nuts, or creame,” or such fruits as 
strawberries, which “be praysed above 
all buryes, for they dothe ingender 
good blode, eaten with suger.” At the 
same time “Rawe crayme undecocted, 
eaten with strawberyes or hurtes, is a 
rurall mannes banket. I have knowen 
such bankettes hath putt men in 
jeoperdy of theyr lyves”; wherefore 
“Be ware of cowe creme and of good 
strawberyes, hurtelberyes, jouncat, for 
these wyll make your soverayne seke 
but he ete harde chese.” 

L. F. Salzmann, 














How many serious persons read 
novels as a relaxation—not necessarily 
good novels, and not necessarily bad 
novels, but novels in the lump? I 
have an idea that in this direction a 
capacity for simple amusement has 
been given to serious men which has 
been denied to serious women, although 
this is a guess, and does not at first 
sight seem to coincide with accepted 
opinion. For women are commonly 
said to be the main support of the nov- 
elist, and from Lydia Languish on- 
wards the women against whom the 
humorous writer or depreciatory ob- 
server wants to score a point are gen- 
erally depicted as hardened novel 
readers. The novel reading of women 
which is thus condemned, however, is 
not the novel reading of serious per- 
sons as a relaxation. This is no un- 
bending over make-believe adventures 
of intelligences which in the business 
routine of life must be kept tightly 
strung up. I am not questioning what 
the number of uncritical readers may 
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be, who are uncritical because they 
can be nothing else. This number is 
of great importance to all publishers 
and to many authors, but my curiosity 
refers to serious persons only. By 
serious persons grumpy or priggish 
ones are not implied, but rather people 
who are engaged daily and regularly 
in hard and responsible work—work 
which keeps their attention fixed for 
long spells of time, and often anx- 
iously; people for whom life is real, 
and who know the importance of be- 
ing earnest. I wonder how far it is 
common for these people to read novels 
of all sorts; I doubt if they are satis- 
fied with the supply which they re- 
ceive; and if the number of these 
readers is greater than is usually sup- 
posed, is it not an indication of re- 
missness that authors and publishers 
do not take the matter with some 
eagerness into their consideration? 
The hint that there may be a differ- 
ence in the matter of novel reading 
between a man and a woman has not 
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been made with any desire to provoke 
a discussion on sex proclivities; but 
the sex aspect may have to be consid- 
ered if we find that the habits of 
those members of each sex who have 
the closest approximation to each other 
in many respects are unlike in their 
attitude towards fiction. There is 
among us now a rapidly increasing 
number of women who fall under the 
category of serious workers, and in any 
guess at the extent to which fiction of 
all sorts is read as a relaxation the 
number of thoughtful women must be 
reckoned with who exhibit this sensi- 
ble habit—for I consider the habit a 
prudent and pleasant one. I doubt if 
there are many among them who read 
novels, uncritically, almost heedlessly, 
just for the story, for the brief illu- 
sion, for the shallow pleasure. Serious 
women are more closely caught in the 
toils of their work than serious men. 
Undoubtedly a very large number of 
women read novels voraciously, and it 
would seem, judging from what is pro- 
vided for their needs in libraries, that 


they are not in the least particular 
what they read; but for the most part 
female clients of the circulating li- 
braries are reading to fill in time. 
They are not reading to get relaxation. 
It is not a break in their occupation 
which leads them to novel reading; 


novel reading is their occupation. 
Women, perhaps, are divided more 
straitly than men into those who think 
and those who do not think, and it is 
these latter who form the audience to 
which a good deal of the unreadable 
fiction, nowadays lumbering the shelves 
of bookshops and libraries, must be ad- 
dressed. The less intelligent section of 
men do not read novels at all. The 
less intelligent section of women are 
industrious novel readers, and it is 
their taste that the author and pub- 
lisher who are working for a popular 
circulation desire to please; they are 
the persons responsible for the kind of 
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novel that is so dreadfully common 
among us—the imitation clever novel, 
and the machine-made _ sensational 
novel. 

These novels are, many of them, 
labelled the “novel of the year,” and in 
some fifty-two annual instances are 
really the novel of the week. Not 
necessarily bad books, they represent 
a good deal of industry on the part 
ef their authors, and sometimes are 
really skilful examples of the particu- 
lar pattern which they follow. Not 
infrequently their creators have one or 
two fairly good books to their credit, 
on the strength of which they choose 
to write ten inferior ones; and for one 
buyer who can see the alteration in 
standard a hundred will be blind to 
it. In the vast crowd of such produc- 
tions a few get lost which were worth 
a better fate. The reviewers may or 
may not detect them, but even if they 
do the public pays little heed to their 
words, and no amount of favorable 
notices persuades the circulating li- 
braries to order a book, perhaps by an 
unknown writer, differing in essentials 
from the kind which is understood to 
please. An attempt to obtain such a 
book will be met with the answer that 
all the copies are out—the truth, and 
not in the least surprising, for only a 
very few copies have been ordered; 
the applications are not in many cases 
renewed, and the book fails. The fact 
that all unsuccessful writers would be 
likely to bring this accusation against 
the libraries has to be borne in mind, 
and many, chagrined that their books 
have not been subscribed for in greater 
numbers, have allocated the blame 
wrongly; but there is little evidence 
of discrimination displayed in the con- 
duct of our circulating libraries. 
Credited as they are with an ambition 
to undertake the task of a moral cen- 
sorship, they attempt no exercise of 
literary supervision over what they 
supply, though with the introduction 
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here of some discretion a great many 
of their difficulties would disappear, 
and many of us would repair more 
blithely to their counters. 

I do not want to put the two things, 
that many women read too many 
novels and that too many inferior 
novels are written, into undue prox- 
imity, or to suggest that there is a 
class among women for whom some- 
thing is provided that is not good 
enough for men. There are many men 
for whom quite bad novels would be 
quite good enough, but they do not read 
novels. The assumption that the fic- 
tion in the circulating libraries is 
bought largely to meet a feminine de- 
mand is made on the ground that 
among men the corresponding section 
does not read. At any rate, that sec- 
tion does not read novels in any 
voracious manner, the manner that 
must account alike for the large out- 
put from the press of bad books, the 
low rate of pay obtained by all but the 


best writers, and the obscuration of 
the work of those writers by masses 
of rubbish. There are certain sporting 
novels which some idle men read, 
whether their acquaintance with sport 


is first-hand or not. But even these 
are read with conscious effort, and only 
when there is no other way of passing 
the time. Such readers look through 
the pages of their favorite authors as 
Gargery looked through the newspaper, 
picking out the methods of nobbling the 
favorite with the satisfaction enjoyed 
by that charming blacksmith when he 
spotted the “Joes.” And some idle men 
read detective fiction, however drearily 
mechanical and stale it may be. But 
idle men, and men whose occupations 
are not intellectual, do not read novels 
voraciously. In the matter of novel 
reading it really seems to me that the 
attitude of men and women differs. 
Both among men and among women we 
find two fairly distinct classes above, 
say, the legitimate range of any 
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National Insurance scheme. We have 
a class that is engaged in hard mental 
work (a class that might fairly be 
called intellectual) and a class made 
up of one section that may work for 
its living in a methodical manner, and 
of another section that does not work 
at all. Among the men who are not 
intellectually employed little fiction is 
read, and that of a trivial sort; and 
among the opposite class of women— 
those who are intellectually employed— 
very little fiction is read. Novels do 
not draw the attention of the latter 
away from their serious absorptions. 
Remain the intellectually employed 
man and the unintellectual woman as 
possible consumers of what the circu- 
lating library may have to offer. The 
unintellectual woman will swallow any- 
thing—she has been found to have this 
voracity, and the vast masses of rub- 
bish that are printed for the use of 
circulating libraries convict her of it. 
Meantime little is done for the intel- 
lectual man—that is to say, if we al- 
low that only a small percentage of 
the novels now written have any status 
in letters. 

The library and the smoking-room of 
certain London clubs contain in the 
late afternoon busy men relaxing, and 
some of these men try hard to read 
the novels that are provided for them 
by the circulating libraries. They may 
succeed with difficulty, and save where 
the author is one of a small group 
whom it is unnecessary to mention—for 
no one would write down exactly the 
same names—they prefer to fall back 
upon old favorites. This is, I think, a 
reproach to our story-writers of to-day. 
The women who in increasing numbers 
lead a life similar to that of busy men 
do not try to read novels. They have 
not as yet the same facility in unbend- 
ing which men have learned to ac- 
quire; they spend their leisure in con- 
tinuing to work—that is, in reading 
books containing the facts which they 
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wish to acquire, the views which they 
wish to assimilate, and the theories 
which they wish to combat. I think 
it is bad for them to be so serious, 
and I think it hard on many men that, 
with all the will to let their minds be 
abstracted and their attentions rested 
by reading novels, so few novels should 
be provided of the right kind. By this 
I mean that there are so few simple 
tales well told, while the men who 
could write them will not do so. The 
fashion is not towards simplicity. The 
modern novel, when it is good, is too 
often an exercise in sociology. 

And so I come to my plea. Cannot 
more good writers, sound thinkers, and 
artistic observers have consideration 
for those who want to “unbend over a 
novel”—I quote the phrase because I 
have seen it used as a text for a scorn- 
ful tirade against a slack-backed class? 
I write as one of that class. My idea 
of what is much wanted is not prima- 
rily a work which will instruct, or 
widen sympathies, or move to better 
things. I ask that it should interest 
and amuse, either detaching the mind 
from worries, or making pleasant com- 
pany for those who feel lazy. If it 
will do the other famous things, why, 
so much the better. Thackeray and 
Dickens, Balzac and Scott, can be 
read for relaxation alone, although 
their position in literature is what it 
is; their works can be unbent over, 
although they are great masters of fic- 
tion, and in spite of the knowledge that 
the unbending process may lead to oc- 
casional lapses in our appreciation of 
the author’s higher aims. Why should 
writers with less claim on our atten- 
tion than these masters insist on try- 
‘ing to keep us in a strained attitude 
of respectful attention? I am wholly 
with those novelists who in their wide 
conception of their art consider that 
in the novel all themes may be dis- 
cussed, but there are times when psy- 
chological subtleties or sociological 
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conundrums do not appeal even to the 
most highly principled reader. Several 
of what may be termed our leading 
writers of fiction, being properly and 
nobly filled with other wishes than 
merely to amuse us, regard as a slight 
upon their art the desire of a reader 
to unbend over their books when there 
is nothing else more pressing to do. 
It is to be regretted that these leading 
writers have such fine and comforta- 
ble ideals of work, so that they are 
always inspired with the intent to in- 
struct us or to make us sit up; and 
I believe that a good many publishers 
share this view. To unbend over a 
book exactly represents what a large 
class of readers want to do, and their 
gratitude to the author who gives them 
a story which neither irritates them 
by its absurdities nor hypnotizes them 
by its lofty aims or its psychological 
subtleties is deep. 

Why are they given so little to read? 
If it were possible to cross-examine the 
prominent publishers as to their proba- 
ble attitude towards the author of 
a good, straightforward, sensational 
novel, thoroughly well planned and 
thoroughly well written, their answers 
would reveal them as not averse from 
risking the issue. And if, further, we 
spoke of the matter to the booksellers, 
it is probable that they would declare, 
one and all, that such a book would 
be an easy commodity to sell. And 
there is a large public ready to buy, 
who badly want good stories. If we 
have the wholesale and retail machin- 
ery ready to sell, and the market ready 
to buy, the fault of the non-supply 
must be with the producers. 

Our leading writers do not attempt 
the simple, sensational story; they do 
not try to give us anything of the 
thrill that we get when we take from 
our shelves “Les Esclaves de Paris,” 
“Edwin Drood,” “Uncle Silas,” or 
“Foul Play.” The feeling of these lead- 
ing writers may be that the simple, 
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sensational novel is in some way a 
trivial or inferior piece of work. They 
may believe that such productions ap- 
peal only in a vulgar way to an un- 
critical audience; that their author 
eonvicts himself of having low aims, 
and of being still in the ’fifties. They 
may think that the task of writing a 
simple, sensational story is too facile 
to be worth essaying—that laurels 
won in such a way are too cheap. But 
the mere fact that there are scores of 
abominably bad _ sensational novels 
written every year indicates that to 
write a good one is not an easy task. 
It is a task that is too hard for those 
who make a habit of essaying it, for 
they show in their accomplishment 
their inability to meet the strain upon 
their intellect. Having industry and 
inventiveness, these gentlemen and 
ladies can only fail time after time be- 
cause they do not try in any definite 
way to write what it lies within their 
power to write. Feeling that they have 
no arts of description, no powers of 
suggestion, and little knowledge of life 
upon which to depend, they serve up a 
hodge-podge of impossibilities and hor- 
rors in the hope that all the murders, 
abductions, arson, sorning and regrat- 
ing will not be wasted, in the hope 
that some one terrific event will at 
least capture the attention of a 
reader. But upon many of us their 
primitive strategy is wasted, for these 
are not books that can be read by edu- 
cated people. The fact that persons 
can be found to publish them need not 
prevent our leading writers from giv- 
ing us, now and again, the old sort of 
sensational novel, part of whose charm 
lay in an excellent construction, while 
the possibilities of the plot were made 
the most of by due display of literary 
craft and acquaintance with affairs. 
Many of our daily papers now, both 
London and provincial, morning and 
evening, provide feuilletons which, I 
believe, are designed to meet exactly 
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the wants of those who wish to unbend 
over a novel. But very few persons 
with any grasp upon life or manners 
can read these serials with pleasure. 
The authors I have in my mind never 
know the details of the life that they 
depict, or, if they do, they deliberately 
travesty them, believing that one of 
the essentials of the melodramatic tale 
is that nothing whatever should occur 
in it which could occur conceivably 
in the daily round. Sensational novels 
have fallen for their writing into the 
wrong hands, or rather they are writ- 
ten in a steadily increasing number 
upon the fundamentally erroneous idea 
that, given lots of tremendous happen- 
ings, commensurate thrills must fol- 
low. This is to forget that it is pos- 
sible to enjoy a good book in more 
ways than one, and that a work dis- 
tinguished for its language, its psy- 
chology, or its teaching may, inci- 
dentally or essentially, have a good 
story for which it can be read alone. 

It is the mistake of some of our 
best modern novelists to think that to 
tell a mere story is a cheap way of 
approaching the public. Let it be 
granted that the sensational novels of 
Wilkie Collins, say, or Gaboriau, are 
read mainly for their plots, and little 
for their elucidation of problems or 
even for their delineation of manners, 
it must still be remembered that many 
of the first novels in our language have 
good plots as well as other virtues 
which we expect in a great work of 
art. These novels may not in many 
instances be symmetrically constructed, 
but they have been written on a plan 
offering opportunities for developing 
situations. 

Take such a book as “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” and examine its plot 
carefully, and it will be seen to have 
all the elements which usually go to 
the writing of a sensational novel, as 
well as being a most painful and elo- 
quent indictment of hypocrisy and 
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smugness, and an exercise in English 
prose. No one would suggest that 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” is a typical 
sensational novel, but it can be read 
for its excellent plot when the heart 
or the reason is not prepared to argue 
about its higher qualities. It is a fair 
example of the thoroughly good book 
that can be enjoyed in other ways than 
one. Cannot more such books be writ- 
ten? In this request there is no ex- 
pectation that many living writers 
will be able to work on the plane of 
Mr. Hardy, but while there is purpose 
enough and to spare in Mr. Hardy’s 
relentless romance, the high reasons 
for writing “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
have not prevented him from telling a 
good story. “Tono-Bungay,” “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” “The Princess 
Casamassima,” “The Nebuly Coat,” 
“The Sinews of War,” and “The Secret 
Agent” are other admirable stories by 
well-known writers, where the story 
can be read for itself. Mr. Joseph Con- 
rad’s is a particularly good example, 
for here is a picturesque writer, who 
has set down for us in other works 
passionate passages in men’s  in- 
most lives and tremendous upheavals 
in Nature, turning from the recording 
of moral and oceanic typhoons and the 
describing of the indescribable, to write 
a detective story, and taking care to 
do it extremely well, with an ease that 
never degenerates into slovenliness. 
Of course, such a book is bound to de- 
light those who love a novel for the 
sake of the story. The cry of many of 
us is for more, and I think it likely 
that if male and female voices were 
blended in the demand we should re- 
. ceive some satisfaction. 

Mr. Wells in a lecture which I read 
in Le Temps alluded incidentally to 
the kind of reader who desires to un- 
bend over a novel, and was, I think, 
unduly severe upon what he termed 
the attitude of “the weary Titan” to- 
wards fiction. He seemed to consider 
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that if busy men asked to have a read- 
able story supplied to them after a 
hard day’s work they were demand- 
ing from the novelist the prostitution 
of his craft and the sacrifice of his 
ideals. I believe with Mr. Wells that 
there is no height of teaching, no depth 
of morality, which a splendid novel 
may not illustrate; but I see why such 
splendid novels can be good reading 
alike for those who desire the gravest 
qualities and for those who want 
merely a story. And so does Mr. 
Wells, who has such first-rate books 
to his credit. Suspense is a great ele- 
ment of interest in a story; one 
writer may create that element in con- 
nection with a trivial incident of be- 
havior, when another introduces the 
usual episode of the vanished necklace 
or the inexplicable alibi. Why in each 
case should the story not be equally 
well told? Why should not the details 
in what is called the sensational novel 
be as accurate? Why should not the 
author’s comments and reflections be 
equally illuminating? In real life 
necklaces are stolen and murders are 
committed; why should not the sim- 
pler story be told with equal expert- 
ness? Or, to put a question already 
implied—why should not our great nov- 
elists condescend, at any rate occasion- 
ally, to the simple tale, as_ their 
forerunners have done? 

I believe the answer to this question 
may rest with that increasing class 
among us—the educated working 
women. If serious women insisted 
upon being supplied with readable 
novels—which they will not so long as 
they take no proper relaxation from 
their strenuous labors—the machine- 
made rubbish supplied by the circu- 
lating libraries would disappear; and 
such stories as “The Woman in White” 
would again add a joy to life. 

A doctor, in-accordance with the ac- 
cepted routine of his calling, may rec- 
ommend very smail things for very big 
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conditions. For a patient with integu- 
ments of waxy hue, swelling of ankles 
and eyelids, twitching muscles and 
chilly extremities, neuralgic pains and 
palpitations, insomnia and loss of 
business aptitude, a convenient formula 
may be pil. aloes c. ferro (B.P.). The 
doctor is not flippant in giving such 
advice; and he is only silly when he 
expects too much outcome from it. I 
do not think that a common demand 
for readable stories will settle sex 
questions. All that the over-worked 
man or woman can get from reading a 
novel—the right kind of novel—is 
pleasant relaxation, but the habit of 
taking pleasant relaxation may have 
great general results. Jaded men ap- 
pear to use novels in this way more 
than their sisters do, who should take 
example by Sarah Battle. She, after 
doing “her business, her duty; the thing 
she came into the world to do. 
unbent her mind afterwards over a 
book.” 

A striking example has reached me 
in the last few days of the inestimable 
value of good stories to persons with 
tired intelligences. I have seen the 
diary of a naval officer who has been 
engaged since the outbreak of the war 
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on very hard and harassing duties. 
The result was to leave him, during 
such free time as he could obtain, men- 
tally, as well as physically, worn out. 
But he was able to revel in novel 
reading. I am certain that he read 
these books—works by Meredith, Con- 
rad, Wells, and Birmingham, selected 
in a haphazard way—purely as a di- 
version, that the story was what he 
read them for, and that, through the 
medium of the story, he obtained pre- 
cious relaxation of mental strain. But 
I am equally certain that this highly 
educated man would not have secured 
a similar valuable result from reading 
ill-written, ill-conceived sensation, al- 
though he was “unbending over a 
novel.” 

I submit that it is not disrespectful 
to good novelists if we read their 
books casually; that the finest works 
of fiction can be read in that manner, 
uncritically, with the keenest enjoy- 
ment; that simple stories are only 
satisfactory when written by thor- 
oughly expert hands, and should there- 
fore be not beneath the consideration 
of the masters; and that we do not 
get a proper supply of simple stories. 

8. Squire Sprigge. 





THE MINISTER’S WIFE. 


They had buried her; 
quite sure of that. 

But how was it, then, that she was 
still there? Always there! 

When the Dissenting elders came to 
the vicarage after church, Senserff re- 
ceived them in the same room where 
his wife had received them before, a 
room with windows opening out into 
the garden. 

Nothing was changed. 

Some flowers were on the table, 
freshly gathered, as was always the 
case; that must have been her work. 


they were 


Her writing-table stood in a corner 
by the window with some photographs 
on it, and writing-paper with a pen 
lying beside it, and a number of other 
trifles and knick-knacks. 

And, quite close to it, her work- 
basket; a piece of stuff, with a needle 
and thread stuck in it, hung halfway 
out as if she had been busy sewing a 
moment ago. 

And on the walls a hundred and one 
things that a woman likes; rather 
too many in the eyes of the elders, 
who were accustomed to see nothing 
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but a picture and a calendar at home. 

Then the elders sat down, and began 
to talk about a point in the sermon, 
or about a poor family who must be 
visited, or about the week’s news. 

They went on talking, while the 
housekeeper poured out the coffee, 
handed it round, and went away again; 
for Senserff did not allow her to sit 
in the room; her place was in the 
kitchen when she was not required. 

But as the elders went on talking, 
it seemed as if they thought: “Mrs. 
Senserff must be in the other room; 
she will have something to do, so that 
she cannot come in to-day.” 

And sometimes they seemed on the 
point of asking: “Is Mrs. Senserff 
quite well, sir?’ They had to take 
very good care not to make that seri- 
ous mistake. 

How could she have been buried? 
She was still in the vicarage! Only 
in the other room! 

And she was also in the huts of the 
poor, at their sickbeds. 

Do you say she was no longer there? 
Yet they seemed always to expect her. 

One day a message was sent to the 
vicarage saying that the wife of 
Sander, the day-laborer, who lived be- 
hind the school, was ill. And they all 
felt quite sure that the minister’s wife 
would call, as she had always done. 

Never before had a message been 
sent in vain to the vicar’s wife. And 
when she came in, the room seemed to 
be filled with heavenly Beauty and 
Goodness. The dark room was flooded 
with light as she walked to the bed- 
side and sat down; she was never in 
a hurry on such an occasion. “A doc- 
tor, or a minister, or a nurse, who is 
in a hurry, is no good for sick people,” 
she often said. She was full of heavy- 
enly patience. She talked in a soft 
voice; it was not whispering, for there 
was a gentle melody in her voice. And 
then she unpacked what she had 
brought with her; bread for the chil- 
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dren, clothes and wine and a delicacy 
for the invalid. And long after she 
had gone a soft, sweet light illuminated 
the room. No one sorrowed when she 
left, for she always promised to come 
back, either the same day or the next. 
That was formerly. 

And, behold! when Sander’s wife 
sent a message to the vicarage, all 
sorts of things were brought to her the 
same afternoon, bread for the children, 
wine for herself, and a special dish 
which had been prepared for her. 

“Who brought it?’ she said to her 
children. “I was asleep; has the min- 
ister’s wife been here?” But she col- 
lected her thoughts, as some one does 
who is just awake and remembers that 
he has said a foolish thing. But if she 
had said what was on the tip of her 
tongue it would have been: “Did the 
minister’s wife tell you whether she 
was coming back this evening? For I 
should not like to be asleep again when 
she comes.” 

All those who were ill felt as if she 
had newly been to see them and was 
going to come again quite soon. When 
she did not come, they supposed that 
she had no time, and had something to 
do at home. 

She was still there then. She still 
came to visit the sick in the huts of 
the poor. How could any one say 
then that she had been buried? 

She was also to be found in the 
wood. - 

Do you think that she did not walk 
in the wood any more? 

Edde, the wood-cutter, used to see 
her sitting there on fine days, leaning 
against the trunk of a tree in the sun, 
with a small child on her lap, letting 
it bask in the warm sunshine, as if 
she were coaxing the child to live,— 
and Edde, the wood-cutter, came past 
that spot every day. ; 

She had talked to him there, in such 
a friendly manner! Heavens! how 
could a grand lady talk to such a 
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humble man as he was? He knew she 
was of noble birth; her father was a 
minister too, but her home was the 
Hague. Had not Schepers said that 
she was related to a cabinet minister? 
And she talked to him as if she were 
the daughter of his next door neigh- 
bor. 

“What do you think of my child to- 
day?’ she would say. And she lifted 
up the thin shawl and allowed him to 
peep underneath. “Do you not think 
it is looking better? Look at those 
rosy cheeks!” 

And if there had come a voice from 
heaven, saying: “You must kneel down 
before that woman, while she shows 
you her child,” he would have knelt 
down. What a woman! 

She was not there to-day. But it 
seemed to the wood-cutter that she 
must have found another part of the 
wood to sit in. 

Where might it be? Perhaps on the 
other side of the wood, where one 
could see the distant towers of South- 
loorn across the wide moor. 

She was still there, then. She was 
in the wood, only in another. part. 
How could they say she had been 
buried? 

She was also to be found in the 
church still. 

Do you think she did not sit there 
any more? 

She had always sat in a side-pew 
with a carved canopy, and because 
that pew was higher than any of the 
others every one could see her sitting. 
And the people often looked up that 
way. Even the elders sometimes cast 
surreptitious side-glances in that di- 
rection. No one could help watching 
her. 

The young girls were not jealous of 
her beauty; not one of them denied 
that she had a prettier face than 
any other girl in church. It was a 
curious thing that the girls seemed to 
count her as one of themselves, and 
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never talked about her as of a mar- 
ried woman. Other married women 
never laughed in church in Eastloorn; 
they knew how to behave; but the 
minister’s wife very often smiled 
sweetly at some one of the congrega- 
tion. 

Even those who sat in the back rows 
looked at her pew; even the naughty 
boys who had to be kept quiet by the 
bell-ringer, who was requested by the 
churchwardens to do this. 

The congregation would not have 
enjoyed the minister’s most beautiful 
sermon half as much had his wife not 
been in her accustomed seat, as in the 
days when her child came into the 
world. 

But once again her pew was empty. 
What was the difference between then 
and now? 

When the people collected together 
in the Square after church they had 
to be very careful not to ask: “How 
is your wife to-day, sir? And how is 
the little one?” 

And when the men came home after 
church, their wives, if they had not 
been able to go, sometimes said with- 
out thinking: “And was the minister’s 
wife back again? Is she quite better?” 

The verger always made the same 
mistake also, why otherwise did he 
invariably sweep out her pew before 
the service and remove every particle 
of dust? 

The people still always looked at 
that pew. It seemed to them that the 
minister’s wife was in the vicarage; on 
one of the following Sundays she would 
surely appear in church again, and 
then the child would be christened. 

She was still to be seen in the 
village. 

When the butcher came home, he 
asked his wife: “What has Mrs. Sen- 
serff ordered to-day?’ 

When the schoolmaster saw that a 
child was not at school, and the others 
told him that the child was ill, the 
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absent-minded man would say: “I 
shall tell Mrs. Senserff afterwards; 
she is sure to have something for the 
child.” 

One day, when Jacob, the Jew, who 
was also a butcher, sat at the window, 
looking out on to the street, he said 
to Sara: “I have not seen the min- 
ister’s wife come past yet.” But he 
only said that once: Jacob was a wise 
man and he never made a foolish re- 
mark twice. 

It seemed to all the villagers that 
she had only gone to visit her father 
in Guelders, as she had done once 
before. 

How could they say then, that she 
had been buried? 


And yet they were quite sure that 
she had been buried. The whole vil- 
lage knew it for a certainty; there 
was no doubt about it. 

It had been in winter. 

It had long been expected that she 
would not live. 

But when the announcement was 
made at every house, even at the far- 
thest one on the moor,—for Senserff 
had not wished one person to be passed 
over,—then they were all startled. 

A deep mourning had come over the 
village, as if each one had had a death 
in his own house. And if one person 
had set the example and had drawn 
the curtains and closed the shutters, 
—all the people in Eastloorn would 
have done the same: for it was every 
one’s wish to do it. Schepers had said: 
“It is not my place to set the example, 
for would it not look as if I considered 
myself the first in the village?’ And 
when he had not dared, no one had the 
courage. But every one in Eastloorn 
was as sad as if he had been sitting 
behind closed shutters and drawn 
curtains. 

Also the people would have liked to 
go to the vicarage to say a comforting 
word to their minister. But no one had 
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the courage. Many a one could have 
found the right words, which they 
might have said; not many people liv- 
ing in a town could have improved 
upon them. And yet they considered it 
more courteous to stay at home and 
not to intrude. They were as children 
who see a funeral pass; they stop their 
game in the middle of the street and 
creep behind a hedge, and peer through 
the branches to see the procession 
coming by, while their faces suddenly 
become grave and reverent. No one 
would have dared to go to the minister. 

But they had all felt that one or 
more of them must act as their am- 
bassador, and, whenever any two met 
on the street or anywhere else, they 
were sure to say: “The elders should 
go.” There was a silent request from 
the people to the elders to do it. But 
each of them, when at home, said to 
his wife and children: “Do you not 
know then what a difficult task they 
want to lay on our shoulders?” 

The elders agreed that Schepers was 
the one who should go; and he gave 
in at last. 

When he went to do it, he kept on 
his workman’s clothes; he had pur- 
posely not put on his best suit. “That 
was wise of him,” the people said af- 
terwards; “by doing that he avoided 
the appearance of wanting to be the 
most important.” 

When he turned into the road which 
led to the vicarage, he went past the 
door, as if he were going further up 
the village, and when he came back, 
he went past again as if he bethought 
himself of a message. The verger’s 
wife saw him. “Quite right, Schepers,” 
she thought; “quite right, Schepers; 
I am glad you had not the courage to 
go in at once, for he who visits the 
house of grief must feel small.” 

But at last he went in. In the room 
where Senserff sat by the fire, deep in 
thought, he remained standing at the 
door for a moment, cap in hand. At 
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that moment he represented the respect 
of a whole population. 

And then he took courage. Going 
up to the man with whom he wanted 
to speak, he said: “Sir, no one dares 
to come, and now they have sent me 
to speak to you; also, I think, I have 
something to say!” 

“T can tell you that Schepers must 
have spoken well to the minister,” 
Niesink, the bee-farmer, said to his 
neighbor later on. 

“What did he say?” the neighbor 
asked. 

“Well,” the bee-farmer answered, “he 
began to talk quite softly, mumbling 
as some one does who has lost his 
speech and cannot articulate. And he 
looked at the minister so that the min- 
ister suddenly felt that he represented 
the grief of an entire parish and burst 
into tears. And then the moment came. 
Schepers put out the other hand, which 
was free, and took hold of the minis- 
ter and said: “Sit down here, on this 
chair,” as if he were the host in that 
house and the minister his guest. And 
he spoke to the minister as a father 
does to his child.” 

“But, Niesink, what did he say? I 
suppose he quoted mighty words from 
the Scriptures.” 

“No, my man; the comforters who 
begin to quote from the Scriptures at 
once are men who find nothing to say 
from their heart, because they have 
no real feeling, and that is why they 
must borrow words from the Holy 
Scriptures. They must make up for 
their want of feeling by quoting from 
the Bible. Do you know what Schepers 
did? When they were sitting, he be- 
gan to talk about the minister’s wife, 
without mentioning her death. He 
went on telling him things that he had 
come through with her and things that 
the people in the parish had known of 
her; all beautiful things. Some of the 
stories the minister knew, of course; 
but Schepers did not mind that; and 
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some of the stories the minister did not 
know; they were new to him. The 
minister was surprised that his wife 
had done noble deeds that he did not 
even know of. Schepers did nothing 
else, only went on telling his stories. 
‘Do you think I am a man great 
enough to place myself above the min- 
ister and to say: “I shall comfort 
you”? he said to me afterwards. And 
the afflicted man sat listening to one 
story after another; they were all 
beautiful, for everything that Mrs. 
Senserff did for the people was noble. He 
listened to Schepers as if he were tell- 
ing him beautiful stories from a book, 
and that book was his book. At last 
the evening fell and they sat there un- 
til it was quite dark in the room; the 
two men had not noticed it. When the 
maid came in with a light Schepers 
said: ‘No, no, girl, not yet; I will 
tell you when you can bring it,’ just 
as if he were master in the house. And 
then, man, in the dark he prayed with 
his minister, on his knees. He did not 
say that he did it; 
heard it; and since that day the maid 
does not dare to look at Schepers when 
she sees him coming. But it was 
grand, man! I can tell you that. And 
a great peace came over the minister, 
a great peace; and the whole parish 
saw it in the cemetery; you know that 
as well as I do.” 

The strange part of it was, that ever 
since that day Schepers was more 
humbie than ever with the minister. 
He was as one who has braced himself 
up to do a thing that he ought not 
to have done to one who was greater 
than he; as one who has done wrong 
and would never get over the fact. 
Such was the elder’s behavior in the 
parish from that day. 

Yes, it was quite true; the minis- 
ter’s wife had been buried. How could 
any one doubt it! And how could they 
say then that she was still there, al- 
ways there? 
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The second one who had come to 
Senserff, after Schepers, was the min- 
ister of the Reformed Church, Walter. 

Many eyes had peeped from behind 
the curtains when the people in the 
village street had seen him go. 

There had been much conversation 
on this subject the day before. “I am 
sure your minister will not go,” the 
verger of Senserff’s church said to the 
old widow of the baker of the Re- 
formed Church: “the strife between 
the two Churches is in the way.” 

“And I tell you that he will go,” she 
answered. “You do not know our min- 
ister; you do not know what is in his 
heart; it is warmer than many a 
heart that I know.” 

And the same discussion took place 
between all the people who spoke to 
each other. 

And when Walter came out of his 
house and pulled his front door to and 
went up the street towards the other 
vicarage, many inquisitive faces ap- 
peared at the windows behind the cur- 
* tains; the minister felt it. 

And as soon as he was standing on 
Senserff’s doorstep all the faces dis- 
appeared from the windows; every 
one had gone out by the back door to 
tell each other what every one knew, 
that Walter had gone to Senserff; the 
minister felt it. 

No one ever heard what took place 
between these two. Walter did not tell 
any one, and neither did Senserff. 

But every one noticed that after that 
day Senserff would never allow any 
man to talk evil of Walter. In former 
days Senserff himself had often called 
him Synodus by way of a joke, but 
that name never again passed his lips. 

After that, it was often seen that 
when the two ministers met each other 
in the village or outside in the fields, 
they walked part of the way together, 
and once they had been seen sitting 
for an hour in the shade of the big 
oak tree by the side of the stream. 











“I wonder if the Dissenters are at 
last beginning to know the heart of 
our minister?” the old widow of the 
baker said to herself. 

And also it was seen that after that 
many a Dissenter took off his cap to 
Walter. 

So she had been buried. No one could 
doubt it. How could they say then 
that she was still there, always there? 

And there was yet another proof. 

On the outskirts of the village, on 
the south side, was a wood, a pine 
wood. And there was the new church- 
yard of the Dissenting community. 

When the separation between the 
two Churches had become a fact, the 
Dissenters had thought it necessary 
to have their own burying-ground. 

It was not necessary, of course not. 
They could bury their dead in the gen- 
eral cemetery quite as well. 

But Senserff had objections to that 
burying-ground. He had permitted his 
men to found a new one. It seemed 
so cold, the other; a great open space, 
and in the middle of it the graves; 
there was not a tree on it, and not a 
tree anywhere near; nothing but 
fields, where the cattle grazed, on all 
four sides. Everything in and about 
the village was full of poetry; only 
the dead had to do without poetry! 

Senserff was also annoyed about the 
difference in rank in that churchyard. 
It was separated into three divisions, 
one part for the poor, those who had 
been kept by the parish during their 
life-time; another part for the very 
rich; and a part for those who did 
not belong to either of those two 

classes. It all depended upon how 
muck the relations could afford to pay. 
This was a great advantage to the 
village-treasury. It annoyed him; must 
the people even in their graves be di- 
vided by what is called money? 

And so in those days he had induced 
his Churchwardens to give the Dis- 
senters a burying-ground of their own. 
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They had cut down many trees in 
the wood on the Southside, and they 
had built a wall round that open space. 
And there, surrounded by the eternal 
pine trees, sheltered from the North 
wind, the dead of his parish might rest. 
And any one looking at the wood, 
would not have imagined that there 
was a churchyard there. 

The stipulation had been made that 
all the graves should be equal and free 
of cost; the parish had undertaken to 
bear the cost of the laying out and 
maintenance. 

Since then two children had been 
buried there. The minister’s wife was 
the third. There where a thick, hun- 
dred-year-old pine bent its heavy 
branches over the wall, and where 
winter and summer the pine-needles 
sighed, there she was put to rest. A 
stone cross with her name, and noth- 
ing else. 

The whole parish had been present; 
it will be spoken of years hence. Men 
from Guelders, and great men from the 
Hague had been present, but all had 
been very simple. There had not even 
been a burial-repast in the vicarage. 

So she had been buried. But how 
could they say then that she was still 
there, always there? 
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No one had evér known such a 
strange thing before. She was not 
there and she was there; only the one 
feeling was sometimes stronger than 
the other; that depended on circum- 
stances. But when sometimes the sen- 
sation that she was gone was very 
real, a great sadness came over the 
parish, as if the loss could not be re- 
paired even by the presence of both 
ministers. 

There were some who thought that 
this grief would pass away some day, 
if in time a new minister's wife should 
come to the parish. 

But those who knew Senserff, as 
Schepers knew him, said that if this 
were the only means to lighten the 
people’s grief no one should count on 
it. Senserff was not the man who was 
likely to marry a second time. For it 
was with him as it was with the 
whole parish; his wife was always 
there still, always there, although she 
had been buried! 

And one of those who grieved most 
was Wiegen, the Dreamer. The one 
thought which .was always in his mind 
was this: “I have lost the best mem- 
ber of my invisible Church !” 

8S. Ulfers. 





THE NEW ITALIAN CABINET AND THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE. 


Never before in the history of mod- 
ern Italy has the reconstruction of a 
Cabinet attracted so much attention 
and at the same time been fraught 
with so many possibilities. Histori- 
cally it is but a few years since 
Metternich sneeringly remarked that 
the long, boot-like strip of land, with 
Sicily at its foot, was little more than 
a geographical expression. The scorn 
of the Austrian statesman has been 
obliterated by the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Italian people, and to- 


day the whole world awaits with a 
vast amount of interest the delibera- 
tions and acts of a ministry called into 
being during the momentous struggle 
of the great European Powers to de- 
stroy the Teutonic dominance of the 
world. 

What were the causes that led to a 
Cabinet crisis in Italy, and the focus- 
sing of world-interest on its action? It 
appears that for some time there have 
been differences of opinion between 
the Italian War Office and the Gen- 
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eral Staff, and the European conflict 
tended to accentuate these differences 
until first the Under-Secretary, General 
Tassoni, and finally the War Minister, 
General Grandi, tendered their resig- 
nations. Signor Salandra, the Premier, 
doubtless recognizing the urgency of a 
change in this department, accepted 
the resignation of General Grandi, and 
appointed General Zupelli in his stead, 
but the real crisis came when, quite 
unexpectedly, Signor Rubini, the Min- 
ister of the Treasury, resigned owing 
to an excessive expenditure being de- 
manded for the Army. However, an 
agreement was arrived at between 
Signor Rubini and General Zupelli as 
to the amount to be spent, but even 
this failed to achieve peace, for the 
Minister of the Treasury disagreed 
with his colleagues respecting the 
means of raising this amount, favoring 
the imposition of new taxation, whilst 
the Premier and others of the Cabinet 
regarded the moment as inopportune 
for such legislation. Consequently at 
the end of October Signor Salandra 
presented to King Victor Emmanuel 
the resignation of the Cabinet. This 
briefly outlines the causes leading up to 
the Italian Cabinet crisis and the 
formation of practically a new min- 
istry under the leadership of Signor 
Salandra. 

It is of some importance to discover 
the cause of the unpopularity of Gen- 
eral Grandi. The Popolo Romano re- 
garded the War Minister as more fitted 
for the command of an Army Corps 
than for control of the War Ministry. 
It should be remembered that when 
General Grandi took office a European 
War was not-anticipated, and further- 
more the portfolio had first been of- 
fered to General Porro, whose demand 
for an increased vote of £24,000,000 for 
military purposes was negatived, and 
General Grandi, being willing to ac- 
cept a less pretentious sum, was ap- 
pointed. Whether or no he was 
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incompetent, as alleged by certain 
deputies, or deceived in the early days 
of his administration, the fact remains 
that the impression rapidly spread 
throughout the country that the Army 
was not being handled as it might have 
been, and the appointment of General 
Zupelli did much to satisfy public 
opinion. No sooner had Signor Salan- 
dra cleared up this question than the 
far greater crisis arose between the 
Treasury and the Cabinet which re- 
sulted in the fall of the Salandra 
Ministry. 

The task of forming a new adminis- 
tration was one beset with uncommon 
difficulties. In the political background 
loomed largely the figure of Signor 
Giolitti, the Italian Clemenceau, a dis- 
turber of Cabinets, but an able and as- 
tute politician. No one knew better 
than Signor Salandra when he accepted 
the task of reforming his Cabinet the 
value of propitiating Signor Giolitti 
and securing the support of the party 
which he led, and that this has been 
done is apparent by two of the new 
appointments, that of Signor Orlando, 
the Sicilian, to the Ministry of Justice, 
and that of Signor Carcano to the 
Treasury. Both are capable men, the 
former, perhaps, too independent in 
character to merit the Premiership, 
but exceedingly well versed in admin- 
istrative affairs, particularly at the 
Ministries of Justice and Education. 

At the Consulta Baron Sonnino ap- 
pears, and this is the most important 
of the new appointments. In 1906 and 
1909-10 he was Premier and Minister 
of the Interior, having entered Parlia- 
ment in 1880 and held the portfolio for 
Finance in 1893-94, and. that of the 
Treasury in 1894-96. He is a states- 
man of varied gifts, for after abandon- 
ing a diplomatic career he devoted a part 
of his life to the study of the condi- 
tions under which the working classes 
of Italy were living. The agrarian 
problems of Southern Italy also 
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merited his special attention, and the 
results of his investigations were em- 
bodied in a volume entitled “J Con 
tadini in Sicilia,” a work which created 
no little stir at the time. Land tenure, 
Italian emigration, and questions af- 
fecting the work of women and chil- 
dren all occupied his leisure and un- 
consciously prepared him for the im- 
portant positions in the Government of 
his country he was destined to hold. 
On entering Parliament he identified 
himself with the Left Centre and 
speedily earned recognition as an au- 
thority on matters of finance and 
political economy. In 1893, when 
Crispi returned to power, he was made 
Minister of Finance. The financial sit- 
uation of Italy was far from good, for 
a series of economic and financial dis- 
asters had seriously disturbed the 
credit of the State, particularly the 
bank scandals which led to the fall of 
the Giolitti Cabinet. Faced with a 
prospective deficit of some millions he 
with consummate skill set to work to 


increase revenue and at the same time 
to diminish all unnecessary expendi- 


ture. That his somewhat drastic 
legislation succeeded is evident from 
the fact that when the Crispi adminis- 
tration fell he was able to show an 
increase of revenue of more than 
£3,000,000. To-day, however, he is not 
at the Ministry of Finance, but at the 
Consulta, where again his powers will 
be tested to the uttermost. 
the personal gifts that he brings to 
bear upon the position he holds? In 
the Chamber he is scarcely—even by 
his ardent admirers—termed a popu- 
lar figure. His patriotism, sincerity, 
and capacity are acknowledged, but the 
reserve which encompasses his person- 
ality deters and repels the less clever. 
In the ordinary sense he is not, in 
spite of all his experience, a Parlia- 
mentarian. Strategics and tactics are 
foreign to him, and he in the past 
appeared to possess a gift for under- 
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estimating the minor political moves, 
but it is to be hoped that time has 
cured him of this obvious defect. He 
has yet to prove his ability—which 
doubtless he will—“to deal with the 
diverse elements to be found at Mon- 
tecitorio,” and to earn for himself a 
better title than leader of “His 
Majesty’s Anarchists,” a title gained 
for his following by always being “agin 
the Government” and bereft of a pro- 
gramme. As the Stampa puts it, his is 
the strength of character—due to his 
Scottish descent on his mother’s side— 
that Italy needs, but is he sufficiently 
suave for the Foreign Office? 

It is obvious that the task of Signor 
Salandra as Prime Minister is no sine- 
cure, even with Baron Sonnino as a 
colleague and the support of Signor 
Giolitti from without. The Italian 
Prime Minister, it is true, is a man of 
a certain force of character and has 
a following in the country, but he has 
not the genius for handling men pos- 
sessed by Giolitti, nor perhaps his 
“quick and clear vision of political 
situations.” Nevertheless he is well up 
in parliamentary procedure, a capable 
exponent of finance, well acquainted 
with the affairs dealt with by the 
Treasury, and fortunately devoid of 
that political and departmental omnis- 
cience which haunted Signor Luzzatti 
when in office. Will he be able to 
manipulate the various. elements of the 
Cabinet and at the same time to im- 
pose upon Italian public opinion and 
feeling such legislation as is best for 
the future of Italy? One thing is evi- 
dent, that Baron Sonnino is not the 
man to be bullied into any act nor, 
indeed, shouted into acts which do not 
conform to what he believes to be the 
best interests of his country. In For- 
eign Affairs, Finance, and War, Italy 
has a serious set of problems to face, 
and it appears that the right men are 
present to cope with them. 

What ultimate position Italy will 
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occupy concerning the present Eu- 
ropean War will perhaps not be indi- 
cated for some time. Neutrality or in- 
tervention? What is Baron Sonnino 
likely to do? In the realm of foreign 
affairs the death of the Marquis di San 
Giuliano is the removal of a strong 
supporter of Italy’s Triplicist policy. 
The present Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Baron Sonnino, in the debate on 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
on December 2, 1908, said: “I am a 
supporter of the Triple Alliance, but 
let Austria treat us with reciprocity ; 
nor do I wish to see held in Rome a 
conference which may sanction the 
suppression of Balkan liberty.” From 
this quotation it is obvious that Baron 
Sonnino is not Austrophil. Another 
proof of this is evident in his appoint- 
ment of Count Aldovrandi as his Chef 
de Cabinet at the Consuita; who re- 
places the Austrophil Signor Garbasso. 
These evidences have a peculiar inter- 
est for students of foreign politics in 
this country, and they augur well for 
the purely Italian position being taken, 
and not the Germano-Austro-Italian 
position. 

One is continually being told that 
Italy has for some time tired of her 
position as a member of the Triple Al- 
liance, and that the reasons for her 
having entered the Dreibund have be- 
come obsolete. Is this so? It is true 
that Tunis is now almost forgotten, 
and that, thanks to the efforts of 
Signor Luzzatti, the commercial rela- 
tions between France and Italy are 
very favorable, to say nothing of the 
marked improvement in mutual friend- 
ship between the two Latin States, 
due in no small manner to the long 
residence of M. Barrére in Rome as 
French Ambassador, and yet whilst the 
Italians may not love Austria they 
have for so long preferred to have her 
as a colleague than an enemy. What 
has produced ‘this fear? Primarily 
there are the’ geographical advantages 
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possessed by the less efficient Austro- 
Hungarian Navy. Dalmatia has its 
distinct advantages as a_ strategic 
coast line and Italy recognizes it. 
Italy, on the other hand, on her 
Adriatic coast is deficient in harbors 
of value. On land, too, “the Italians 
are handicapped by frontier inequali- 
ties, with the result that the most 
prized strategic positions are all in the 
hands of the Austrians, and the rail- 
ways serving these positions are more 
numerous, with better rolling stock, on 
the Austrian side than on the Italian.” 
Then again, a war to regain the Tren- 
tino, which is not a rich country, al- 
ways found many important oppo- 
nents who refrained from prejudicing 
Italian finance, and who believed that 
in the maintenance of peace was to be 
found Italy’s best interest. In review- 
ing the situation one must recognize 
that, although Italy in recent years 
has progressed considerably, she is in- 
ferior in certain important aspects 
to her rival and “ally” Austria- 
Hungary. It is affirmed by many who 
are able to judge the situation in the 
Near East and Southern Europe and 
who are well acquainted with the his- 
toric and political past of the country 
that Italy entered somewhat late into 
the orbit of Great Powers. Then again, 
there is the anti-Clerical movement in 
Rome. A writer to one of our impor- 
tant dailies in August, 1911, speaking 
of Italian foreign policy declared that, 
“The Church is Austria’s ablest agent 
in North Albania, while the Albanian 
Catholics are shocked at a Government 
which, possessed of ‘the holiest thing 
on earth’ (the picture of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, miraculously transported 
from Skutari to Genazzano at the time 
of the Turkish conquest), yet is influ- 
enced by anti-Clerical yotes. Italian 
Foreign Ministers, notably Signor 
Tittoni, saw this clearly, and sup- 
ported, despite Socialist clamor, the 
Italian church schools abroad.” 
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The Austrian wirepullers.at the Ball- 
platz have always been well informed 
concerning the political and financial 
condition of affairs in Italy and, pre- 
suming upon the inherent fear which 
for some years characterized the action 
of Italian statesmen, have often con- 
tributed to the maintenance of Ir- 
redentist agitations. Austrian states- 
men also are aware of what is known 
as “Latin impressionability” and re- 
gard Italy as young in its international 
activity and its politicians as funda- 
mentally party men. One often won- 
ders whether Italians realize these 
factors sufficiently. It is remarkable 
how soon what is regarded as a grave 
international question in Italy becomes 
also a question of internal politics. 
Truly, the outsider sees quite a lot of 
the game. The policy of Tittoni when 
Foreign Minister was one of loyalty to 
Austria, a loyalty which successive 
Ministers have maintained, but a loy- 
alty which admitted of Italy’s main- 
taining friendly relations with certain 
powers outside the Triple Alliance. 
That Baron Sonnino will doubtless 
pursue this line is perhaps evident to 
all conversant with the political 
speeches of the new Foreign Minister. 
On one occasion he said :— 

“The. Triple Alliance has continued 
during past years to contribute effec- 
tively to the maintenance of general 
peace; it threatens nobody’s interest; 
it has never been an obstacle to the 
greatest cordiality in the relations of 
any one of its members with other 
States. It is desirable, therefore, for 
every reason that diplomacy should 
find a means as quickly as possible of 
dissipating any slight doubt, or misun- 
derstanding, or suspicion which may 
have arisen among the Allies, and of 
re-establishing between our Govern- 
ment and the rulers of neighboring 
Empires those relations of confidence 
and cordiality which help so greatly in 
the solution of every complicated and 
difficult question.” 

The Prime Minister is, as far as one 
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can judge, in favor of neutrality. 
Signor Salandra was never a very 
ardent Triplicist, and is not the man 
to retain office for a single day at the 
cost of convictions. Although not bril- 
liant like Giolitti or Tittoni, he pos- 
sesses a rare gift of commonsense, and 
the still rarer art of inspiring confi- 
dence. No one, perhaps, save Cavour, 
has had greater difficulties to encoun- 
ter as Premier, yet with an almost 
uncanny skilfulness he has managed 
to evade all dangerous political rocks; 
and it is the combination of Salandra 
and Sonnino which is going, if backed 
up by Parliament and the country, to 
be Italy’s salvation at this critical 
juncture of its history. If the meet- 
ings of the recently elected County 
Councils in Italy are any gauge, there 
is in the country a vast fund of opin- 
ion in favor of neutrality. At Naples 
a neutrality vote was passed unani- 
mously, at Milan Clericals and Social- 
ists united and carried a_ similar 
motion. At Venice Signor Giolitti, who 
is Chairman of the Council, said: “In 
face of the dangers, which are many, a 
feeling animates us of solidarity with 
the Government, which, without dis- 
tinction of parties, we shall loyally 
support in the path which it follows 
for the protection of Italy’s direct in- 
terests and to assure her proper place 
in the world.” 

The note struck by Signor Giolitti is 
significant. “Italy’s direct interests”— 
but what these interests are it is not 
for us at this moment to discover. 
There is also another question to con- 
sider, and that is: Has the interven- 
tion of Turkey really caused a serious 
change of front in Italy since these 
meetings were held in the middle of 
August? According to some reports 
belligerent Turkey has seriously influ- 
enced public opinion, hitherto opposed 
to war, in favor of intervention. On 
November 11 a daily paper maintained 
that before Turkey invaded Egyptian 
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territory the majority of the Italians 
were probably inclined to peace, and 
that even now it may be so, but does 
not hesitate to state that the Pan- 
Islamic movement of Germany and 
Turkey constitutes a menace to Libya, 
inasmuch as the expense of blood and 
money involved in the conquest of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica on the part of 
Italy is in jeopardy, and the results of 
three years’ strenuous labor endan- 
gered, by the schemers in Berlin and 
Constantinople. What is feared is the 
spreading of Islamic fanaticism beyond 
the borders of Egypt to Libya. 
Notwithstanding all that has been 
done in the direction of preserving neu- 
trality, there is a steadily growing 
party which favors intervention, and 
the new Cabinet will be called upon 
soon to cope with the body of opinion 
which the activities of its supporters 
have been able to create up and down 
the country. It appears that its chief 
strength is found in the ranks of the 
Radical Party, which enjoys the sup- 
port of both the Constitutional Demo- 
ecrats and the Reformist Socialists. 
Looking at the question impartially, it 
seems that the foreign policy of Signor 
Salandra and his Cabinet will be dic- 
tated by geographical conditions. At 
the end of September a_ responsible 
Italian statesman, in discussing the 
situation, said that it must not be for- 
gotten that Italy is the ally of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, and that 
such an alliance carries with it certain 
restraints which cannot be disregarded, 
and that to attack the Dual Monarchy 
now would be like stabbing her in the 
back. “To refuse to follow a friend 
in a wrong course of action is one 
thing. To take advantage of his con- 
sequent embarrassments is another.” 
Let us not forget the value of Italian 
neutrality, and the resolute manner in 
which it has been maintained in the 
face of bribes and threats. It amounts 
to this, that an army corps or two 
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which would have been kept on the 
Franco-Italian frontier have been re- 
leased for service in another and very 
important war zone, whilst on the other 
hand Italian naval activity in favor 
of the Triple Alliance in the Mediter- 
ranean would have accentuated the 
difficulties of the Anglo-French Fleets. 
This side of the picture is too often 
turned to the wall. Thus far the Allies 
have gained by Italian neutrality. 
Italy has a good case for neutrality, 
inasmuch as the spirit of the Triple 
Alliance has not been kept. One of 
the essential points of that Alliance— 
it is assumed—is that none of the 
Allies may engage in action productive 
of general consequences without first 
communicating and arranging with the 
other signatories. Apparently in the 
case of the Austrian note to Servia 
this was not done. To be left in the 
dark regarding important movements 
involving great issues is scarcely the 
policy to merit exceptional considera- 
tion, and Italy can certainly justify 
her non-intervention in favor of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary if she 
chooses. Even intervention in favor of 
the Allies—the Triple Entente—and 
the breaking of her Treaty with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary could 
scarcely be regarded as a very heinous 
crime in these days of Treaty destruc- 
tion. In 1908 Austria-Hungary was al- 
lowed to do it by the Great Powers, 
and poor little Servia had unwillingly 
to submit, and it should be noted that 
England did not go to war in favor 
of Servia, nor France send her fleet 
to the Adriatic, nor Russia her Cos- 
sacks. Professor Cramb, who was de- 
scribed by an English novelist the 
other day as the man who aspires to 
be the English Treitschke, in one of 
his lectures says: “Alliances between 
nations and States are governed by 
self-interest only; they are valid only 
so long as mutual fears or mutual de- 
sires persist in equal force.” Does 








this definition apply in dny way to 
Italy? Is it desire or fear that 
prompts neutrality? Italians tell you 
that when the moment arrives for ac- 
tion it will be prompted by what her 
statesmen consider the real interests 
of their country rather than by senti- 
ment or any form of ideal considera- 
tion. One.thing is evident, that when 
a complete victory for- the Triple En- 
tente is in sight, all fears of the beau- 
tiful cathedrals of Italy sharing the 
fate of architectural France and Bel- 
gium, together with the Slav ogre in 
the Adriatic, and French distrust as 
revealed in the Carthage and Mancuba 
incidents, will immediately be dissi- 
pated; and undoubtedly these are all 
very real factors influencing various 
sections of the Italian populace to-day. 

There is another phase of the ques- 
tion that will undoubtedly have to 
be met and discussed fully by the new 
Cabinet, and that is: What is to be 
gained by Italy joining the Allies, 
provided they should be successful? 
Whichever side succeeds finally, it 
means a number of important changes 
on the map of Europe. If victory rests 
with the Triple Entente and Italy 
actively partakes in the acquiring of 
that victory, then should follow the 
return of the Trentino—if desired— 
the support of Italian claims in 
Albania, certain guarantees respecting 
Italy’s African possessions, and some 
one has hinted at abandonment in her 
favor of our strong position in the 
hinterland of Smyrna. 

On the other hand, should the forces 
of the Triple Alliance prevail, and 
Italy by reason of her participation in 
the contest contribute to that result, 
then she may hope to receive as a re- 
ward the Trentino, Tunisia, and 
Valona. The situation is indeed a dif- 
ficult one for the Italian statesmen to 
decide upon. Both from an active and 
negative point of view the question 
with difficulties. Mere neu- 
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trality does not appear to be sufficient 
to guarantee safety unless the Triple 
Entente triumphs. There is one motive 
which is so often forgotten, but which 
indicates the necessity for intervention 
on either one side or the other, and 
this is the desire of Italy to partici- 
pate in the Congress which will imme- 
diately follow the declaration of peace. 
In 1855 Cavour took part in the 
Crimean War simply because he de- 
sired to be represented at the Congress. 
Signor Salandra will doubtless remem- 
ber this at the psychological moment. 
All this assumes that Italian action 
either on one side or the other, at the 
moment, or later on, would have a 
distinct bearing upon the ultimate issue 
of the war. The case is aptly put by 
a leader writer in the columns of the 
Morning Post, on September 25, when 
he says:—“Five Italian army corps 
entering France as allies would settle 
the fate of the German forces in that 
theatre of the war. Five Italian army 
corps entering France as enemies 
would make the situation of the French 
army exceedingly difficult. Seven 
Italian army corps now entering Aus- 
tria, which they would hardly do as 
allies, would be able to march to 
Vienna and complete the overthrow of 
the Austrian Power, while leaving be- 
hind forces enough to invest Pola and 
compel the Austrian fleet to surrender 
or go out and fight. But still more 
important would be the action of the 
Italian Navy, which is more than a 
match for that of Austria, with which 
it has an old account to settle. Ac- 
cordingly the action of Italy, if she 
abandoned her neutrality just now, 
would set free the bulk of the Allied 
Fleets in the Mediterranean and per- - 
mit of a great reinforcement of their 
forces in the North Sea. The general 
consequence would almost certainly be 
an earlier decision than is otherwise 
probable. That would perhaps be a 
benefit not merely to the Allies, but to 
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all the ‘nations concerned, including 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, which 
have as much to suffer from a long 
war as their adversaries. Whether it 
would conduce to the welfare of Italy 
is a question which only Italy herself 
ean settle.” 

The Italian Cabinet will certainly be 
the best people to judge of what is 
most conducive to the welfare of Italy. 
M. Clemenceau said recently that if 
Italy consulted her own interests she 
would break her neutrality and re- 
marked that “when the accounts are 
made up we who have spent blood and 
treasure will remember that Italy has 
risked neither.” That is not the way 
to appeal to the Italians. He entirely 
misreads the character and tempera- 
ment of this Latin race if he imagines 
that they do not resent strongly either 
patronage or threats. 

One of the champions of the war 
party in Italy admitted the other day 
that the majority of Italians were in 
favor of remaining at peace, but ven- 
tured the opinion that, in the event of 
a change of front, if Italy joined Eng- 
land, France, and Russia, she could 
not possibly do so before March. Such 
are the echoes of the various parties, 
and it is to these that the new Min- 
istry is called upon to give their right- 
ful place, to adjust, weigh, and win- 
now. In the hands of Signor Daneo 
questions of finance may safely be left. 
Educational affairs are for the mo- 
ment in abeyance, and the appoint- 
ment of Signor Grippo, who is the 
leader of the Right in the Chamber, 
is not likely to raise questions of in- 
ternal policy. And the army, with 
Jeneral Zupelli at its head, may be 
* considered well cared for, for he has 
The British Review. 
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made a spécial study of the field of 
operations which an Italian army 
would be called upon to undertake 
should hostilities break out between 
Austria and Italy. Every inch of Istria 
and Dalmatia is familiar to him, and 
his perfect command of the German 
language and the exceptional informa- 
tion culled during the varioys confiden- 
tial missions that he undertook for his 
Government in Vienna have ably fitted 
him for the office that he now holds. 

Be it remembered that, if Italy 
strikes on either one side or the 
other, it will choose its own time, 
and that moment will be not the 
moment when popular clamor for war 
is loudest, but the moment when Italy 
can best meet the demands such an 
action involves, and when Italian in- 
terests can best be served. These will 
all be best known to those who are in 
the command of all the information 
concerning Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
and the Army and Navy, and to the 
knowledge and experience possessed by 
the statesmen and officers in charge of 
these departments must be added the 
sterling commonsense and dignified 
patriotism of Premier Salandra. In 
his work, “La Terza Italia,” Federico 
Garlanda states that: 

“When the country feels that there 
is a force at the head, which is push- 
ing ahead and above, it will be re- 
joiced to answer to it and to follow 
it; not only faithfully, but with tnat 
enthusiasm which is characteristic of 
this noble race.” 

Will Italy recognize the efforts of 
Signor Salandra and his colleagues as 
that force, or will it clamor for the 
return of Giolitti—or another? 

W. B. Forster-Bovill. 
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Mr. Asquith has announced that the 
end of the Turkish Empire is at hand; 
that “the death knell of Ottoman do- 
minion, not only in Europe but in 
Asia,” has been sounded. More than 
once in the past Turkey has received 
notice to quit Europe, but this is the 
first time that the liquidation of Tur- 
key in Asia has become a definite 
prospect, and with Mr. Asquith’s words 
at the Guildhall the hopes of the Zion- 
ists have suddenly passed from an 
ideal into a matter of practical poli- 
tics. The hope of the Jews for a 
restoration of the Jewish State is as 
old as the Diaspora. It sprang into 
being on the morrow of the first exile. 
It was momentarily gratified in the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and after 
vicissitudes it was thought to have 
been finally quenched with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus. With- 
in a few years, however, it flamed up 
again to be drowned in blood in the 
time of Bar Cochba, and the world 
probably thought then that with the 
final expulsion of the survivors of the 
Jewish rebels from Palestine, the Jew- 
ish nationality was destroyed. In fact 
the longing for the restoration was but 
dormant. ‘Time after time it was re- 
vived by a_ succession of self-styled 
Messiahs, who arose at intervals in 
all parts of the Diaspora, always, how- 
ever, as a religious movement. Finally 
the uprising of Anti-Semitism in Aus- 
tria in 1895, followed by the orgy of 
anti-Jewish prejudice which raged 
around Alfred Dreyfus in France, 
turned towards the Jewish question 
the thoughts of a Viennese Jewish 
journalist, Theodore Herzl, in whom 
assimilation had progressed so far as 
almost to have led him outside of the 
circle of Judaism. To him the solution 
lay in the creation of a Jewish au- 
tonomous state in Palestine; for no- 


where else did it seem possible to com- 
bine all the forces necessary to the 
success of any such movement. In 
those days the old régime still pre- 
vailed in Turkey. The scheme of Herzl 
was to obtain a charter from the Sul- 
tan to safeguard a Jewish settlement 
of Palestine. Such an aim was by no 
means impossible of attainment, and 
the Sultan himself sent an emissary 
to the leading Jews of England, offer- 
ing them such a guarantee in return 
for their influence on his behalf in the 
critical position in which he found him- 
self as a consequence of the Armenian 
massacres. But the Jews of England 
refused to negotiate on any such terms, 
and with this refusal the possibility 
of the success of Herzl’s political 
schemes vanished. Fruitless negotia- 
tions continued for some time longer, 
until in 1902 the British Government 
suggested the El-Arish territory, the 
borderland between Palestine and 
Egypt, as- the site of a Jewish settle- 
ment. The district was, however, 
found to be uninhabitable by any con- 
siderable number of people. Then came 
a further offer by the British Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Chamberlain, of a 
district in British East Africa. This 
offer was communicated to the Zionist 
Congress. The remarkable friendliness 
displayed by the British Government 
to the Jews was recognized and ap- 
preciated by every speaker, but it was 
felt that much of the forces which were 
behind a settlement in Palestine would 
be lacking if the scene were changed 
to another quarter of the globe. More- 
over, a possible Jewish colony in 
Africa could not be the concern of a 
movement intended for the restoration 
of the Jewish people to the Holy Land 
and the neighboring regions. The of- 
fer of the British Government had 
therefore to be declined, and with the 
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refusal came a _ secession from the 
movement of Mr. Zangwill and his 
friends, who, impatient of the slow 
progress or rather want of progress of 
the Zionist Movement, formed a new 
organization, the Jewish Territorial 
Organization (1.T.0.), for the creation 
of a Jewish autonomous settlement in 
any part of the world. The Ito has 
considered proposals for such a settle- 
ment in Mesopotamia, Cyrenaica, An- 
gola and elsewhere, but in the ten 
years that have passed since its estab- 
lishment no appreciable advance what- 
ever has been made towards its goal. 
If the Government of Turkey had 
remained in the hands of Abdul Hamid 
it is impossible to say whether Herzl’s 
idea would have been realized or not. 
With the advent of Young Turkey, 
however, all possibility of such an 
event disappeared; with it passed 
away Zionism as a political movement. 
It became entirely a movement for the 
recreation, after the lapse of two thou- 
sand years, of a Jewish centre in 
Palestine. Jerusalem was to be, not 
the capital of a Jewish State, but the 
centre of Jewish culture. Incidentally 
it would have a considerable Jewish 
population, and become ultimately a 
land of refuge, if one were required, 
for persecuted Jews. But this belonged 
to the future. No intelligent Zionist 
thinks that it is possible to emigrate 
the bulk of the Jews of Poland or 
any other region into Palestine to-day. 
All that can be done is to prepare the 
country, which it must be remembered 
is relatively uninhabited, for a large 
Jewish population in the future. This 
work had been well under way since 
the first Jewish colonies were founded 
by the refugees from the Russian mas- 
sacres of 1882. It had been continued 
every year with greater success until 
now some thirty Jewish agricultural 
colonies, practically all self-supporting 
and prosperous, have been established, 
and if the country had not been drawn 
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into the vortex of this war it is proba- 
ble that, in the course of time, a new 
Jewish race of peasants and farmers 
would have arisen in Palestine, with- 
out any non-Jewish assistance. Prac- 
tically the whole of the development of 
Palestine during the past quarter of a 
century has been effected by these 
Jewish settlers. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that a large portion of 
the new trade created by them is with 
the British Empire. All the oranges, 
for instance, produced in the Jewish 
colonies last year were sent to Eng- 
land, and a large portfon of the wine 
exported annually is consumed in 
Egypt and Great Britain. 

Side by side with this material re- 
vival has been an intellectual revival, 
first in the establishment of Hebrew 
educational institutions ranging from 
elementary schools and culminating in 
the project, with which some definite 
advance has been made, of a University 
in Jerusalem. The erection and en- 
dowment of a _ technical college at 


' Haifa had practically been completed 


when a conflict arose early last year 
between the German and the other 
trustees regarding the language of in- 
struction. The German trustees de- 
manded the use of German as a con- 
dition of their support, whereas their 
colleagues — English, Russian, and 
American—contended for Hebrew. The 
deadlock had not been released when 
all minor quarrels became merged in 
the great one which now embraces 
civilization. It is, perhaps, more than 
a coincidence that the beginning of the 
struggle against Germanism should 
have arisen with the advocates of 
Hebrew as a living language, in whose 
ranks the great bulk of the Jewish in- 
habitants of Palestine are included. 
The revival of the Hebrew language 
is the second feature in the new Jew- 
ish cultural movement of which Pales- 
tine is the centre and the hope. It 
may be said that of the Jewish in- 
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habitants of Palestine there are now 
none under the age of twenty-five who 
do not speak Hebrew as their mother 
tongue. 

Left alone the future of the Jews 
in Palestine would have been secure. 
But the country is now in the melting- 
pot and the crisis has come too soon 
for the Jews to be able to cope with 
it unaided. The crisis, however, is not 
one for the Jews of Palestine alone, 
but for the Jews of many. other lands. 
An era of nationalism is again arising, 
and it has always been at such times 
that in those States which are not 
in the forefront of civilization the 
Jewish element in the population has 
been considered an intruder. Unfor- 
tunately quite three-quarters of the 
Jews of the world live in these coun- 
tries, and there are already presages 
of the coming trouble. In Poland not 
even the terror of the common enemy 
has induced the Poles to relax the 
severity of the persecution of their 
Jewish neighbors, which in its present 
phase has been going on for some 
years. The Jewish difficulty of Poland 
under the promised new régime has 
been recognized even by an onlooker 
such as Mr. Stephen Graham, who, in 
the Times a few weeks ago, referring 
to the hindrance which he considered 
the Jews would be to the revival of 
the Polish nationality, urged that, in 
the interests of the Poles, they should 
all voluntarily emigrate. The present 
is not the occasion to discuss whether 
the Jews are likely to be more harm- 
ful to the Polish nationality in the 
future than they were before the 
country was absorbed by the three 
empires. In those days the Jews 
proved a valuable element in the popu- 
lation, and at the end stood shoulder 
to shoulder with their neighbors to 
withstand the invaders. In making his 
suggestion, however, Mr. Graham ap- 
parently overlooked the fact that there 
are two million six hundred thousand 
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Jews in the lands out of which the an- 
cient Kingdom of Poland is to be re- 
constituted. It is obviously not pos- 
sible for such a huge mass to emigrate, 
but evep if it were there is no known 
land that would receive them. 

Nevertheless Mr. Graham’s sugges- 
tion shows the necessity for some land 
in which Jews would be able to find a 
home, where they would not be con- 
sidered intruders. For such a purpose 
Palestine, together with Syria, is the 
only possible region. 

To-day we are told is the day of 
small nationalities. Their interests 
are to be considered when peace 
is concluded. It should not be over- 
looked that the Jews of Palestine—let 
us call them the Hebrews after their 
language—are also a small nationality. 
But they are the weakest of the nation- 
alities and they cannot stand alone. 
For many years, perhaps for centuries, 
they will need a _ protecting Power 
while they grow into a nation. To 
give Palestine self-government to-day 
would be a blunder and a crime. Sev- 
eral Powers profess to have “interests” 
in Palestine and Syria, but in no case 
is the claim overwhelming. As for 
England it has sentimental, educa- 
tional, and archeological interests in 
Palestine. It has besides in point of 
fact commercial interests which dwarf 
those of all other Powers into insig- 
nificance. The commerce between the 
British Empire (including Egypt) and 
the ports of Jaffa and Gaza amount 
to twice as much as that of the second 
empire on the list (Turkey) and six 
times as much as that of either France 
or Russia. At Beyrout the total of 
imports to and exports from the United 
Kingdom and India amounted in 1913 
to £1,093,000; Egypt, £68,000; France, 
£692,000; and Russia, £104,000. But 
still more weighty is the consideration 
that if. the inhabitants of Palestine 
were consulted as to the State to which 
they would prefer to give their al- 
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legiance in the future, it is almost 
certain that the overwhelming majority 
of the non-Jewish population would 
choose Great Britain. As for the Jew- 
ish inhabitants, with exceptions that 
one could almost count on the fingers 
of one’s hands, they would certainly 
vote for Britain. Britain is in fact 
almost the only Power that has ever 
shown any sympathy with the Jewish 
people. English political writers have 
repeatedly advocated a British protec- 
torate of Palestine for the benefit of 
the Jews. Palmerston brought all the 
influence of British diplomacy to bear 
at Cairo and at Damascus on the oc- 
casion of the persecutions that followed 
the Blood Accusation of 1840, in- 
structed the British Consul at Jerusa- 
lem to extend his protection to the 
Jews, and himself made representa- 
tions on their behalf to the Porte. At 
a later date both Beaconsfield and 
The New Statesman. 


Salisbury supported Laurence Oliphant 
in his negotiations with the Porte for 
a concession which was to pave the 
Way to an autonomous Jewish State 
in the Holy Land. The Jews of Pales- 
tine have thus every reason to be 
grateful to Britain and they are not 
unmindful of their obligation. Chris- 
tendom owes a debt to Jewry for the 
persecutions of the past nineteen hun- 
dred years. It would seem that she 
has now the opportunity of commenc- 
ing to pay it. Since the Roman occu- 
pation there has been no such oppor- 
tunity asthe present. If it is allowed 
to pass, who knows how many more 
centuries may have to elapse before a 
similar opportunity recurs? Let Britain 
remember her past and think of her 
future, and secure to the Jews under 
her protection the possibility of build- 
ing up a new Palestine on the ruins 
of their ancient home. 
A. M. H. 





THE TRUE SLAV. 


Who ‘is the Slav? where is he at 
home ?—questions these that till quite 
lately were generally answered with 
the words, “Russian and Russia.” But 
though the Balkan War showed the 
Slav outside Russia as a mighty power, 
the various branches of the Slavs are 
yet but little known. What of the 
Teuton’s racial opponent? Is he the 
untutored, shiftless being, helpless un- 
less strongly governed, that Teuton 
historians would have us believe? The 
Balkan War has vastly changed our 
ideas as to the Slav’s power of organi- 
zation, but the Slavs live elsewhere 
than in the Balkans and Russia. 

Not far from Berlin, running north 
through the Spreewald, and in such 
towns as Bautzen, are vast numbers 
of Slavs, preserving their own. tongue 
and, in places, their distinctive dress ; 
and as we go farther east we are 


amidst the Poles around Posen, divided 
by the Germans of Silesia from the 
Slavs of Bohemia. At the Norman 
Conquest the whole of this part of Eu- 
rope—Pomerania, Silesia, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, down to the Magyar 
frontier, the Danube—was Slav. To- 
day in all these countries the Slav may 
be seen at home; and in Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Istria vast 
numbers of the Slav races are found, 
whilst in Galicia and the Bukowina 
they, predominate. Even to-day Ger- 
man writers and speakers say that the 
Slav is an untutored race; and very 
often the word “savage” is used to 
show the Slav’s place among the na- 
tions. But a journey amidst these 
people quickly disperses such ideas! 
The Slav, for example, under the rule 
of the young countries in the Balkans 
is keenly alive to culture. The Slav 
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peasant throughout these States is a 
great lover of music and dancing; and, 
in their brilliant colors and _pictur- 
esque dresses, the peasants’ fétes are 
brilliant spectacles. There is a strange 
strain of melancholy, due, perhaps, to 
the long years of servitude, mingled 
with this gaiety; and a Serb singing 
his national airs to the plaintive gus- 
sle, the native stringed instrument, 
will draw tears to the eyes as he sings 
of his people and their homelands. 

Amidst the wealthier Slavs in all 
these countries patriotism is intense: 
and of late years this patriotism has 
led to keen organization, a drawing to- 
gether of all the various branches of 
the Slav peoples. At the great Slav 
gatherings held in various centres the 
race elevation and development have 
been prominently brought out. 

In the Slav middle-class homes there 
is great refinement, and often deep 
culture. Music and art are keenly en- 
joyed. Masterly expositions, especially 
of their own composers, may often be 
heard on piano and stringed instru- 
ments in many a home; and an innate 
sense of beauty furnishes the homes 
of these Slavs with charming taste. 
An excellent example of the Slav’s 
love of delicate artistic beauty is seen 
in the decoration and arrangement of 
the Czech National Theatre in Prague, 
where the splendid foyer and the suite 
of the Emperor’s rooms are in good 
taste, expressing a refined culture. 

In the peasant homes there is a sense 
of picturesqueness and cleanliness often 
lacking amongst other races. The cook- 
ing utensils will be clean and in order, 
and the pictures, often of sacred or 
patriotic subjects, are regarded with 
pride. Their bedding is always well 
aired, and covered with a lace or 
worked counterpane during the day 
time. Even in a very poor Polish 
cottage I have had a bunch of forget- 
me-nots handed to me from a jug of 
these flowers placed in the window. 


The True Slav. 
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One can quickly perceive that one is 
in a Slav district by the love of bril- 
liant colors displayed in the dresses of 
the women, and often of the men, al- 
though this latter is dying out in many 
districts. The retention of old costume 
is linked with a love of old customs 
and religious ceremonies, for the Slav 
is deeply religious, although in many 
districts he does not allow the priest 
to dominate as the priest still can 
dominate in Latin countries. 

In the Austrian provinces the Slav’s 
artistie leaning has been turned to 
good account by the excellent system 
of technical education that lifts up the 
whole race; and in agriculture also 
this education has helped the Slavs to 
become some of the best cultivators 
in Europe. In Bohemia especially is 
this noticeable, where every inch of 
ground is made to yield its full in- 
crease; but many are good cultivators 
from ancestry, as witness the market 
cultivation of the Bulgarians round 
about Czernowitz in the Bukowina. 

Until lately it has always been said 
of the Slavs that there was no cohe- 
sion amidst their various sections and 
nationalities, and in spite of the co- 
operation of three Slav nations during 
the Balkan War, there are still many 
who say the Slavs will never hold to- 
gether. But in Central Europe there 
has been working for some fifty years 
an organization which during the last 
ten years has developed enormously, 
and has had marked influence in 
uniting the varied branches of the 
Slavs of all nations in one race union 
and in linking the scattered Slavs in 
America and our colonies, in England 
and Germany, with the masses of Slavs 
in Central Europe, and in the Balkans 
and in Russia, in one common associa- 
tion, with the aim of uplifting the 
Slav wherever he may be to an en- 
ergetic, self-conscious, hardened man- 
hood; working with patriotic aims to 
the advancement of the Slav by means 
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of an ennobled life, brought about by 
a highly-developed drill, working to- 
gether in great masses under one com- 
mand, and advancing higher culture 
through music, art and literature—in 
fact, ever keeping the development and 
organization of the Slav to the front. 
This union of unions is called the 
“Sokol”—that is, the Falcon. Its 
branches pervade the Slav world to- 
day, and in Prague in 1912 the Slavs 
from every part of the world were 
drawn together to witness the marvel- 
lous drill of 11,000 men and 6,000 
women on the great Letna plain. Dur- 
ing this spectacle meetings and con- 
certs, and reunions and debates, were 
held by the Slavs of the various na- 
tions — Bohemians, Poles, Russians, 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Ruthenians, Mon- 
tenegrins, Moravians—in this capital 
of Bohemia, proving—what the world 
learnt in the following October by the 
Balkan War—that the Slavs can work 
harmoniously together. The falling 
out of the victors of the Turks, and 
the terrible carnage and loss of so 
much conquered territory to the Bul- 
' gars, were brought about by intrigue, 
of which the world does not yet know 
the secret history. Whence came the 
incitement to Bulgaria to grasp at dis- 
tricts won by her allies? Sectarianism 
probably assisted this intrigue, for the 
Slav is divided by what are called re- 
ligions, but should be called sects. The 
Roman Catholic section does not like 
to see the rising importance of the 
Greek Orthodox section, and the Or- 
thodox hierarchy resents any infringe- 
ment of its territory, and the enemy 
of the Slav knows well how to influ- 
ence the passions and religious fervor 
of the divided sects. 

A united Slavdom in Southern Eu- 
The Saturday Review. 


The True Slav. 





rope was the aim of the allies, before 
the disastrous split with Bulgaria and 
Servia, with which the Greek was 
joined. When the animosities that 
have been inflamed cool down, will the 
working towards that aim be renewed? 
In Central Europe the linking up of 
all the Slavs is being earnestly aimed 
at. Towns and districts where a few 
years ago not a Slav word was heard 
are now peopled with Slav-speaking 
folk. As a German professor in one 
of these districts exclaimed: “They 
are increasing far more rapidly than 
we are. A few years ago in this town 
you would have heard nothing but Ger- 
man; now it is almost wholly Slav.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “even the postman 
would not answer me when I spoke in 
German.” 

“He understood you well enough,” 
said the German, “but refused to 
reply.” 

Thus is every method used to spread 
the Slav tongue, but, if one uses a few 
Slav words as an apology, every cour- 
tesy is granted, and every effort made 
to assist the stranger. This method is 
not confined to the speech, but, in all 
districts where there are Slavs, a Na- 
tional House or “Sokol” club is estab- 
lished as a central meeting-place; and 
the history of the race, the biographies 
of the leaders, the folklore, the dress, 
the music, the dances, the pathetic de- 
votion of the people to their historic 
customs, are all taught sympatieti- 
cally, and the brotherhood of the race 
inculeated; and this organization, be- 
ing linked with the astounding results 
of the famous drill system, is bringing 
about a solid- union of the Slav peoples 
that may work a strange change in the 
map of Europe, as it has already al- 
tered the map of Turkey. 
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THE OLD SEA-ROVER SPEAKS. 


[Referring to our victory off the Falkland Islands, the 
Tigliche Rundschau remarks: “On board our North Sea 
ships our sailors will clench their teeth and all hearts will 
burn with the feeling, ‘England the enemy! Up and at the 
enemy!’” The gallant bombardment of defenceless towns: on 
our East Coast would appear to be the immediate outcome 
of this intelligent attitude.] 


Behind your lock-gates stowed away, 
Out of the great tides’ ebb and flow, 
How could you guess, this many a day, 
Who was your leading naval foe? 
But now you learn, a little late— 
So loud the rumors from the sea grow— 
England’s the thing you -have to hate, 
And not (for instance) Montenegro, 


The facts are just as you’ve been told; 
Further disguise would be but vain; 
We have a penchant from of old 
For being masters on the main; 
It is a custom which we caught 
From certain sea-kings who begat us, 
And that is why we like the thought 
That you propose to “up and at” us. 


Come where you will—the seas are wide; 
And choose your Day—they’re all alike; 
You'll find us ready where we ride 
In calm or storm and wait to strike; 
But—if of shame your shameless Huns 
Can yet retrieve some casual traces— 
Please fight our men and ships and guns, 
Not women-folk and watering-places, 


Owen Seaman. 





Punch. 





THE WAR AND MODERN BUSINESS. 


The arts of production and destruc- 
tion have grown and flourished side by 
side for many years past. It was as- 
sumed that they could be reconciled, 
and perpetual peace was said to be 
ensured by perpetually increasing 
armaments. Moreover, while national 
jealousies and rivalries have been skil- 
fully encouraged by the armament 
Press, the profits of war preparations 


have been shared and enhanced by 
cosmopolitan agreements between the 
great armament firms and their bank- 
ers. Until the bloodiest storm in his- 
tory burst at the end of July it was 
hardly possible to tell where Krupp 
began or Creusot ended. War loans 
were inextricably mingled with peace 
loans, and dead weight debt with full 
capital issues. Whether to destroy or 
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to construct, whether to build canals 
or forts, ocean liners or battleships, the 
whole world of business and finance 
seemed to have centred itself in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin. The financial 
houses were almost of necessity 
Anglo-German, Anglo-French, and 
Anglo-American; directorships were 
interlaced, branches or agents existed 
in nearly all the cities of the old world 
and of the new. Monster companies 
and corporations welcomed  share- 
holders of all nationalities, with very 
little regard for the diplomatic alli- 
ances, known or secret, which threat- 
ened the peace of the world. The bill 
on London provided a world currency, 
and the City was a perfect cosmopolis 
of credit and commerce. It was a 
truism six months ago to say that 
nationality was no obstacle to business 
arrangements. Inside the high pro- 
tective barriers of Russia Englishmen 
and Germans built factories in rivalry 
or collaboration. British companies 
worked in Germany, German companies 
in Great Britain. French and German 
bankers competed in Russia and 
Turkey. British armament firms were 
assisting the Turkish Navy, while Ger- 
man officers reorganized the Turkish 
Army at the very moment when war 
broke out. 

Trade, indeed, naturally follows the 
price-list, and only bows to the flag 
where taxes, or prohibitions, or boun- 
ties divert it from its most profitable 
channels. Apart from Government ac- 
tion, science and art, production and 
distribution know no boundaries. Last 
summer posts, telegraphs, steamers 
and railways had given a mechanical 
unity to the world. The merchant or 
the traveller in London or New York 
could telegraph money or messages in 
a moment to any part of the globe. He 
could take a ticket and start almost 
any day te almost any place. Year 
after year, with temporary and local 
interruptions, this mechanical process 


had been going forward. Year after 
year new tracts had been subjugated, 
and added to the area of what we call 
civilization—incorporated, so to speak, 
into the sanitary district of drains, 
roads, railways, hotels, and all the 
other supposed necessities of modern 
life. All this came to an end on a 
sudden. A single shock seemed to sub- 
merge our artificial world as Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii were buried by the 
eruption of Vesuvius. Stock Exchanges 
and money markets closed everywhere 
almost simultaneously. Thus’ the 
Stock Exchanges or Bourses of Madrid 
and Toronto closed on.July 28th; those 
of Berlin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, and Rome on July 29th; 
those of St. Petersburg and Montreal. 
of Buenos Ayres and other South 
American cities on July 30th; while 
that of Paris had also practically come 
to an end. Thus, only the Stock Ex- 
changes of London and New York were 
left. At 9 A.M. on’ July 31st the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange, unable to stem 
the torrent of liquidation, closed’ for 
the first time in its history. The gov- 
ernors of the New York Exchange met 
together on the same morning and de- 
cided to follow suit at 9.45 A.M., fif- 
teen minutes before the hour of open- 
ing. At the same time that securities 
ceased to be saleable, currencies ceased 
to be interchangeable. Wealthy trav- 
ellers, armed with cheque-books and 
letters of credit, were stranded penni- 
less in every country of Europe. 
Friends and relatives became public 
enemies, and ali the amenities of civi- 
lized life were swept away by hurrti- 
canes of passion. The murderous ma- 
chinery was started; nations became 
armies, and rushed at one another’s 
throats, as if a long-wished-for moment 
had suddenly arrived. And yet the 
business men and the working classes 
are admittedly innocent. The guilt of 
the war is everywhere traced to a few 
men—emperors, diplomatists, states- 
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men, militarists, or “philosophers.” It 
is true that a war may be popularized 
after it has been declared, especially if 
it can be represented as a war of 
national defence. And it has taken 
on itself this guise in the eyes of most 
simple and pious folk even in Germany 
and Austria, whose Governments 
launched the first Declarations of War. 


The Economist. 


For the moment peace looks far away. 
Nineteen centuries after the birth of 
Christ Christian nations are extermi- 
nating one another faster than ever 
before in modern or ancient times. Let 
us hope for a swift disillusionment, a 
return of common sense, a revival of 
religion, and a reawakening of the hu- 
man conscience. 





WEATHER 


With a long and strenuous winter 
campaign facing our troops, the ques- 
tion of the effect, direct and otherwise, 
of climate, and more particularly of 
weather, on either the campaign as a 
whole or single actions, is of present 
interest, and the manner in which the 
various combatants in this world-war 
are likely to resist the severity of win- 
ter in Central Europe—Gurkha, Sikh, 
Turko, and the rest—continues to ex- 
ercise the thoughts of many who know 
them and the imagination of more who 
do not. There is indeed no need to 
anticipate the horrors of winter; late 
summer and autumn have been bad 
enough, and we who at home grumble 
at a passing shower as it affects our 
sport or pleasure need to realize what 
it must mean to fight for days and 
nights, week in, week out, up to the 
middle in cold water. I feel something 
of this appreciation, since only an 
hour ago I sat with a young officer 
temporarily invalided home with acute 
lumbago after taking part in the glo- 
rious retreat from Mons and spending 
most of his time since then in the 
sodden trenches. He told his modest 
story well enough, but much of it is 
the sort of thing untranslatable in cold 
print; and people at home will never 
wholly realize what these men have 
gone through living sub Jove pluvio in 
that pandemonium of the trenches. 

Rain has so far befriended us in this 
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campaign more than the enemy, who, 
even before the flooding of the line 
of retreat, must have abandoned an 
immense number of guns in the mire 
of both fronts. All through the history 
of war weather has played its part in 
the issue of memorable battles, and 
rain has impeded the mobility of artil- 
lery with decisive results. Indeed Vic- 
tor Hugo insisted that it won and lost 
the battle of Waterloo. “If,” he wrote, 
“it had not rained on the night of the 
17-18 June, 1815, the future of Europe 
would have heen changed. A few 
drops of water, more or less, caused 
the fall of Napoleon . . . a cloud out 
of season sufficed for l'’écroulement 
d’un monde.” This wholly partisan 
view of the circumstances makes no 
allowance for the fact that the rain 
was equally hostile to Bliicher, whose 
guns sank fast in the mud and whose 
men could only with the greatest diffi- 
culty be kept on the move at all. 

The fugitive most indebted to rain 
in the story of modern war was one 
who has tarnished the reputation that 
he won fourteen years ago. Christian 
de Wet was time and again able to 
elude pursuit, by Hamilton at Venters- 
burg and by other British generals 
elsewhere, thanks to the rain, which a 
month later seriously impeded French’s 
operations in the Eastern Transvaal, 
and early in the following year helped 
the Boers to get away when the Brit- 
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ish driving line was broken at the 
swollen ford of the Wilge. On the 
other hand, the rains favored us when, 
by rendering the Buffalo river impas- 
sable, they thwarted Botha’s invasion 
of Natal and compelled him to nego- 
tiate the crossing of the Tugela. Marl- 
borough was constantly harassed by 
rain, often at the season in which it 
was least expected, during the long 
campaigns in the Low Countries, and 
his despatches are full of allusions to 
the annoyance which wet weather oc- 
casioned. From Lille he wrote on one 
occasion, “this rainy weather does us 
great hurt.” It did, for it enabled 
Villars to finish his lines. A month 
later Marlborough wrote: “Never was 
there such miserable weather known 
at this time (July); up to the knees 
in dirt in the trenches...” And what 
of to-day? 

There were unforgettable battles of 
the Middle Ages in which rain helped 
one side or the other. On that August 
night before Crecy there broke over 
the English camp a terrific thunder- 
storm, with such a downpour of rain 
that the English archers had difficulty 
in keeping their bowstrings dry, while 
the Genoese bowmen forgot to do so 
altogether. Heavy rain likewise fell 
on the night before Agincourt, a sore 
trial to the English “muche vexed with 
colde”; but the sky cleared by mid- 
night, and next morning broke fair. 

The most dreaded phase of weather 
in fighting on land or sea is fog, which 
has in some famous battles obscured 
either the movements of troops or the 
lay of the land with fatal results. 
When Thorneycroft stormed the heights 
of Spion Kop, so thick was the fog 
that signalling was hopeless and they 
had to cheer in order to let the others 
know that they had taken the hill. 
Alas! Woodgate was apparently pro- 
vided with no plan of the hil, and in 
the sequel the enemy’s murderous long- 
range artillery and _ cross-rifle-fire 


played on our troops with costly 
result. 

Of storms at sea, the chief signifi- 
cance to ourselves is the handicap 
which they impose on invasion by sea 
or air, a comfort which in these win- 
ter months we cannot afford to disre- 
gard. Our Fleet is powerful, but, as 
recent events have shown, it cannot be 
everywhere at once, and a little assist- 
ance from the elements is not unwel- 
come, though the same rough gales 
which guard our coasts must make the 
work of watching the North Sea a 
dreadful strain on human faculties. 
Yet one invasion after another has 
been thwarted by the veto of wind and 
wave. Even the Conqueror was held 
up for many days by adverse winds, 
though the favoring breeze came just 
in time to carry his ships to England 
when its king was absent in the north. 

Extremes of temperature may be 
even more trying than spells of bad 
weather, but such climatic effect tells 
on the campaign generally rather than 
on separate actions. British troops 
have fought through exhausting heat 
in India and the Sudan and through 
perishing cold in the Crimea. Tosuch 
ups and downs of temperature the 
present war cannot in any case expose 
them, though the worst will be bad 
enough. 

Millions of men are fighting to-day, 
their opposing lines drawn across Eu- 
rope from sea to sea, with no thought 
of the hardships of winter. No longer 
do nations at war observe the nice 
formalities of other centuries, when 
their armies went into winter quarters 
under flag of truce, which even per- 
mitted the rival officers to meet at 
sociai functions. Nowadays the guns 
are never silent, the slaughter never 
ceases, the ebb and flow of battle is 
never still. A few hours of armistice 
in which to bury the dead are asked 
for in vain. It is this horrible earnest- 
ness and stress of modern warfare, 
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the gigantic scale on which it is waged, 

its deadly concentration, to the exclu- 

sion of all emotion save that of hate, 

which must be humanity’s surest guar- 
The Outlook. 
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antee that no campaign can endure for 
many months and that war itself wil! 
at no distant date be voted an an- 
achronism of unredeemed savagery. 
FP. G. Afialo. 
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No one who has ever seen Laura E. 
Richards’ two volumes of “Five Minute 
Stories” will need to be assured that 
her “Three Minute Stories,” just pub- 
lished by the Page Company, is one of 
the most delightful books of the season 
for young children. Mrs. Richards is 
a past mistress of monosyliables, and 
her art is shown, not merely in such 
verses as “Monosyllabics” but in her 
prose sketches and stories, the effect 
being to simplify the tales so as to 
make them easily grasped by children, 
without in the least lessening their in- 
terest or their humor. The present 
volume contains forty or more stories 
and rhymes, all of them easily within 
the three-minute limit. Eight full-page 
colored plates and an indefinite num- 
ber of pictures in black and white 
seattered through the text, add to the 
attractiveness of the book. These are 
the work of Josephine H. Bruce. 


The new edition of “Bulfinch’s 
Mythology,” which the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company publishes, has not 
only been revised, but materially en- 
larged. It contains the “Age of Fable,” 
the “Age of Chivalry,” and _ the 
“Legends ef Charlemagne,” which 
formed the earlier work,—a _ work 
which, dealing with classics, has itself 
become a classic—and it adds to them 
stories of “King Arthur and His 
Knights,” “The Mabinogeon” and 
“Hero Myths of the British Race.” 
These additions, together with a list 
of illustrative passages quoted from 
the poets, and an index and dictionary, 


bring the work up to more than nine 
hundred pages, and make it simply in- 
valuable for reading or reference. 
There are thirty full-page illustrations. 


Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s “Appear- 
ances” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) gives 
the author’s impressions of India, 
China, Japan and America, resulting 
from a recent visit. Americans, who 
retain something of their traditional 
sensitiveness to foreign opinion, will 
very likely turn first to the closing 
chapters, which are devoted to Amer- 
ica. There they will find the typical 
American described as “everywhere 
and always the same,—wmasterful, ag- 
gressive, unscrupulous, egotistic, at 
once good-natured and brutal, kind if 
you do not cross him, ruthless if you 
do, greedy, ambitious, self-reliant, ac- 
tive for the sake of activity, intelligent 
and unintellectual, quick-witted and 
crass, contemptuous of ideas but 
amorous of devices, valuing nothing 
but success, recognizing nothing but 
the actual, Man in the concrete, undis- 
turbed by spiritual life, the master of 
methods and slave of things, and there- 
fore the conqueror of the world, the 
unquestioning, the undoubting, the 
child with the muscles of a man, the 
European stripped bare-and shown for 
what he is, a predatory, unreflecting, 
naif, precociously accomplished brute.” 
But most intelligent Americans will 
perceive that this pungent paragraph 
is, in part at least, merely a literary 
exercise in the art of extravagant 
paradox, and is not intended to be ac- 
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cepted at its full face value. There 
is, in fact, no actual typical American, 
as Mr. Dickinson himself admits in his 
study of the composite elements which 
go to the making of our population. 
There are Americans in plenty—the 
more’s the pity—of the sort described ; 
but there are others, millions of them, 
of quite a different type. Making due 
allowance for Mr. Dickinson's faculty 
of exaggeration, and his fondness for 
extreme statement, the reader will find 
the book stimulating, diverting and 
suggestive, as well as a wholesome 
corrective of undue national pride. 


The aim of Mrs. Mary Caroline 
Crawford’s “Social Life in Old New 
England” (Little, Brown & Co.) is well 
defined in the closing sentence of her 
“Foreword,”’—“to humanize for future 
generations New Englanders of a van- 
ished day.” And she has succeeded to 
a remarkable degree in carrying out 
the purpose thus defined. Her book is 
the result of wide and patient study 
and inquiry and the gathering to- 
gether, from many and varied sources, 
of old records and diaries, and quaint 
pictures and books. The little red 
schoolhouse in which the New Eng- 
lander of a century and a half or two 
centuries ago went to school, the queer 
apology for a college in which he re- 
ceived his later instruction, the pro- 
fession,—usually the ministry—which 
he selected, his experiences in “ ’tend- 
ing Meetin’,” in getting married, in 
setting up housekeeping, the books 
which he read, the journeys which he 
took, the singing schools and other 
country diversions which beguiled his 
leisure, the amusements of the big 
towns, the manner in which he turned 
funerals into festivals, and the holi- 
days which he kept, are described in 
successive chapters with a vividness 
which brings the old days, with their 
appalling seriousness and apparent 
lack of color, yet with something in 
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them which went to the making of 
high character, clearly before the 
reader. Old New England has become 
so very old, and its memorials are 
fading so fast, that it is a service of 
peculiar value which Mrs. Crawford 
has rendered in this book; and it is 
increased by the illustrations,—seventy 
or eighty in number,—pictures of old 
houses, old books, the interiors of old 
churches, and portraits of old worthies. 
And, through text and picture, the au- 
thor’s aim is realized, of humanizing 
and making real the New Englanders 
of a long-vanished time. 


“The Layman Revato,” by Edward 
P. Buffet, published by Douglas C. 
MecMurtrie, New York, is fiction, but 
fiction in a form and with a purpose 
which will hardly appeal to the ordi- 
nary reader of the “best-sellers.” In 
form it is as large as a school atlas; 
and its purpose is the very serious one 
of embodying the author’s exhaustive 
study of Buddhism in its relations to 
Greek philosophy. As defined in the 
sub-title, this is “a story of a restless 
mind in Buddhist India at the time of 
Greek influence.” As the author fur- 
ther explains in his Preface, the story 
is a largely historical, though struc- 
turally imaginative, rendering of Indian 
life and thought toward the close of 
the third century B.C.; and it “pro- 
jects an interplay between Buddhism 
and Hellenism.” Its appeal, accord- 
ingly, is to the thoughtful student, he 
is at pains to explain, rather than to 
the amusement seeker. He regrets the 
necessity of casting it in the form of 
fiction, but feels that he could not 
otherwise have treated it so humanly 
as he desired to do. The rapidly- 
enlarging circle of students of Oriental 
thought, and life will be interested in 
the questions which the story suggests; 
and the renderings of bits of Buddhist 
poetry with which the story is thickly 
sown give it an added appeal. 





